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THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


ITS MAKEUP, ACHIEVEMENTS AND ASPIRATIONS 





By SAMUEL GOMPERS 





NOTE—The matter submitted in this article is an abstract of the state- 
ments made by me before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
at its hearings in New York City, May 21-23, 1914, They were made in answer 
to questions of the commissioners, their attorney, and Mr. Hillquit, and are here 
presented in essence with the interrogatories omitted. The story of the makeup, 
achievements, and aspirations of the American organized labor movement is thus 
told sequentially and without the useless waste of time of the reader and space of 
the ‘‘ American Federationist.”’"—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE American Federation of Labor was formed in 1881 in Pittsburgh. 

T I was elected its first vice-president. With the exception of three terms 
I have been President of the A. F. of L. since that time. 

The Federation covers practically the whole field of industry. There are 
no limitations as to membership. The only requirement, so far as the A. F. of 
L. is concerned, is that the organization desiring affiliation shall be composed 
of wage-earners. 

The A. F. of L., as its name implies, is a federation, and not, as it is often 
mistakenly called, an organization. It is a federation of organizations, each 
of which has its own government, determined by its own needs and require- 
ments, the result of the experiences of the members of the organization. This 
right to self-government was recognized in the beginning and has been re- 
affirmed and adhered to as consistently as possible. The Federation has no 


powers except those which are authorized and conceded by the organizations 
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which compose it. These powers are enumerated in its written constitution 
and the definite direction of conventions. 

There are affiliated to the A. F. of L. 110 national and international 
unions, 42 state federations of labor, 623 city central bodies or local federa- 
tions of trade unions in a city or town, 642 directly affiliated local trade 
and federal labor unions whose chartered existence will continue until there 
are sufficient numbers belonging to each trade or calling to form a national 
trade organization. There are industrially five departments for the more effec- 
tive co-operation of allied trades. 

The A. F. of L. holds annual conventions, which for many years have been 
held in the month of November. The officers of the Federation consist of a 
president, eight vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. These eleven 
officers constitute the Executive Council. The convention is the supreme 
lawmaking body of the Federation, exercising all authority within the limi- 
tations of power conceded to the Federation by the constituent or affiliated 
sovereign organizations. If I may be permitted to draw a comparison, we 
modeled our A. F. of L.. after the government of the United States, both as to 
federal jurisdiction within federal limitations and state sovereignty with local 
prerogatives and rights. The federal government exercises such powers as 
are conceded to the United States by the various states. In the A. F. of L. 
the right of secession remains with the affiliated unions. No one can question 
the right of a local organization within the Federation to secede. 

The affiliated organizations are held together by moral obligation, a 
spirit of camaraderie, a spirit of group patriotism, a spirit of mutual assistance , 

There are no coercive methods used by the A. F. of L. to prevent the 
withdrawal or secession of any affiliated organization. ‘The Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, for instance, withdrew from the A. F. of L. about 1896. There 
were many efforts and many suggestions made to induce individual unions 
belonging to the Western Federation of Miners to join the A. F. of L. as local 
unions. Not only were these efforts discouraged but the proposal was 
repudiated. 

Similarly, no coercion is used in regard to national organizations which 
are not affiliated to the A. F. of L. We feel that it is the duty of every wage- 
worker to belong to the union of his trade or calling; that it is the duty of the 
local union of a trade or calling to belong to the national or international 
union of that trade or calling; and that it is equally the moral duty of every 
national or international organization of bona fide workingmen to belong to 
the A. F. of L. But coercive methods are never employed. 

When an international union affiliated to the A. F. of L. refuses to carry 
out convention resolutions applying to the members of that trade, the A. F. 
of L. has no power to enforce its judgment. I recall but one instance in which 
an organization, which had in advance agreed to abide by the decision of the 
Executive Council in regard to a dispute between it and two other organiza- 
tions, refused to abide by the decision rendered against it. The Executive 
Council then decided that the organization's charter, or its chartered relations 
with the A. F. of L., should cease upon a certain date. However, a year after- 
ward the organization reaffiliated upon a declaration by the convention. 
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All the actual power outside of the moral power that the A. F. of L. 
possesses is the power of expulsion from membership in the Federation. 
Expulsion can occur only upon a roll-call vote at a convention of the A. F. 
of L. in which two-thirds of the votes are cast for revocation of charter or 
expulsion of the organization. The moral force of the A. F. of L. is the most 
effective influence or power it has in dealing with allied organizations. 

The experiences of the men in our movement has shown one fact standing 
out in bold relief: that every movement of workingmen which had a system 
of government by which power, force, or compulsion was exercised aroused 
resentment, repudiation, and dissolution, while on the contrary an effort which 
was controlled by exerting moral force upon the doings of men and women 
has always exercised a beneficent influence. In other words, workingmen are 
just human beings. When men and women are told they must do something 
at the peril of their organized existence or their personal existence there is 
always aroused in them a spirit to say, “I shall try to do the very opposite 
to that which you have commanded me to do.”” If the better judgment and 
the better feeling of men are appealed to they are more ready to do and 
willing to do the best that they can. No member of any organization has the 
right to force another to take any certain action, and no trade union has the 
right to force a member to go on strike. The sole force that any organization 
has is moral. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. is an administrative committee 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the conclusions reached by the con- 
ventions, and to take initiative in any matter, particularly legislative, upon 
which the convention has not had an opportunity to express itself; to be help- 
ful in any and every way to any activity contributing to the protection, benefit 
and welfare of the people, particularly the wage-earners. The powers of the 
Executive Council are set forth in the constitution. 

In the report of the Executive Council submitted to the Seattle Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. last November was incorporated the report of the 
Secretary of the Federation, Mr. Frank Morrison. His report is based upon 
those made to his office by the affiliated organizations, giving the membership 
upon which the organizations pay per capita taxes for their respective organ- 
izations. ‘The affiliated membership for the year 1913 which Mr. Morrison 
reported and accounted for was 1,996,004. I ought to explain that we aim to 
avoid the practice of padding the membership of any organization for the last 
month preceding the convention in order to increase the voting power of the 
delegates of the organization. In order to prevent this practice, in 1895 the 
convention determined that representation should not be based upon the 
month’s payment previous to the convention, but upon the average payment 
of the organization during the year. 

A chart which was prepared for the last convention contains the member- 
ship of the organizations affiliated to the A. F. of L. from the date of the 
formation of the Federation in 1881 up to and including 1913. You will 
observe in the chart that the membership in 1881 was small; that the 
growth up to 1892 was very slow; that the membership was then practically 
stationary up to 1898; that in 1899 there was a slight growth; that in 1900 
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there was a still greater growth which continued until 1904, when there was 
a recession. The report for 1904 was based upon the years 1903 and 1904 
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and shows the result of the industrial stagnation which existed at that time. 
You will observe also that at times there has been a recession or a fall in the 
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membership of the affiliated organizations, but that as a rule the membership 
substantially never receded back to the former total. There was a constant 
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to the A. F. of L. was 2,054,526. There has been an increase in membership 
since then. 

Another chart submitted in the same report illustrates the relationship 
of the various affiliated organizations to the A. F. of L. This chart shows that 
the integral part, the key, the heart of the Federation is the national or inter- 
national union. ‘The sovereign national and international unions are the 
primary elements. The five departments were created for the mutual pro- 
tection, the advancement of the individual trades or callings of the industries 
interested in the departments. On this map are represented the 42 state 
federations of labor, the 639 local trade and federal labor unions, the 621 
city central bodies, the 317 local councils—that is, of the trades primarily 
represented in the departments—and the 20,046 local trade unions. The 
chart as made up illustrates the ligaments, the heartstrings, we might say, 
of the Federation. The membership of the organizations affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. is composed of adults, chiefly men, but there are some women. 
If you allow five to a family it is only fair to assume that associated and 
identified with the A. F. of L. we have about 11,000,000. 

Recognizing the fact that associated effort is of greater influence and 
power to secure a given object than is individual effort the first purpose toward 
which the A. F. of L. directs its efforts is the encouragement of trade and 
labor unions and the closer federation of such unions. ‘These efforts are con- 
cerned with local, state, national, and international bodies, the establishment 
of departments and central bodies in order that the organizations may aid 
and assist each other in industrial struggles. They aim at the protection 
of the rights and the interests of the members and of all working people, the 
promotion and the advancement of their economic, political, and social rights. 
They aim to make life better worth living in our day, so that the workers 
may be in a better position to meet any problem that may confront future 
generations. In a word, the organizations leave no effort untried by which the 
working people may find betterment in any field of human activity. 

There is no limit to the courses which may be pursued by the A. F. of L. 
that are calculated to be of aid to the people of our country, primarily the work- 
ing people. Of course, I could go into detail, but the omission of any one 
factor could and would be interpreted as a delimitation of the Federation's 
activities. So I include the sum total of human activities regardless of what 
fields they may be, anything which can aid, promote, advance, or protect 
the rights and interests of the working people, to establish better conditions 
and to work for the greatest sum total of human happiness. At no place in 
their scheme or rules, or in their order of development, is there a limit placed 
upon the work and the activities of the A. F. of L. 

The general object of the Federation is to better the conditions of the 
workers in all fields of human activity. Economic betterment in all directions 
comes first. The Federation has from time to time formulated definite 
programs for such improvements, but it has always concerned itself with 
first questions first. The conventions have passed resolutions recommending 
concrete ameliorative measures. 

The A. F. of L. has expressed itself in favor of shortening the workday 























in keeping with the increased productiveness of machinery. The demand 
and the movement for a shorter workday had been going on for nearly 
fifteen or twenty years prior to the organization of the A. F. of L., but it has 
had a more concrete form and expression since the A. F. of L. was organized 
in 1881. 

The A. F. of L. declared that concerted effort should be made by the 
working people of the United States to secure the eight-hour workday. On 
May 1, 1886, the Federation offered its services to be helpful to the organiza- 
tions in the establishment of the eight-hour workday by conferences between 
workmen and employers, by correspondence, by publication, agitation and 
education. Upon the recommendation of the A. F. of L. two piece-work trades 
enforced the eight-hour workday on May 1, 1886, and have maintained it 
from that day until this. As a result of the declaration of the A. F. of L. 
impetus was given to the movement to reduce the hours of labor in many 
trades and callings from eighteen and sixteen hour days to ten and nine. 

The A. F. of L. is in favor of a shorter workday, and a progressive de- 
crease of working hours in keeping with the development of machinery and 
the use of productive forces. The Federation has recognized the need for 
greater opportunities and more time for rest, leisure, and cultivation among 
the workers. It favors a rest of not less than a day and a half in each week. 
We insist upon one entire day of rest in each week. I may say that it was my 
great pleasure to have been president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor when the legislature of the state of New York enacted the first law in 
the United States making Saturday afternoon a legal holiday. 

The Federation favors securing more effective inspection of workshops, 
factories, and mines, and has worked for the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The Federation does not favor the employment of children under 16 
vears of age and has endeavored to forbid such employment. 

It favors forbidding interstate transportation of the products of convict 
labor and the products of all uninspected factories and mines. 

The A. F. of L. favors direct employment of workers by the United 
States government, state governments, and municipal governments without 
intervention of contractors, and has accomplished this to a large degree. 

The A. F. of L. is not in favor of fixing, by legal enactment, certain 
minimum wages. The attempts of the government to establish wages at 
which workmen may work, according to the teachings of history, will result 
in a long era of industrial slavery. There was a time in English history 
when the government and the courts in quarter sessions established wages. 
During periods when there was a dearth of workmen and employers offered 
higher wages, both the workmen and employers were brought into court 
and punished by imprisonment and physical mutilation because the one 
asked, received, or demanded, and the other was willing to offer, or did pay, 
higher wages. ; 

There is now a current movement to increase wages by a proposal to 
determine a minimum wage by political authorities. It is a maxim in law that 
once a court is given jurisdiction over an individual it has the power, the 
field, and authority to exercise that jurisdiction. “I fear the Greeks even 
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when they bear gifts.’”” An attempt to entrap the American workmen into 
a species of slavery, under guise of an offer of this character, is resented by 
the men and women of the American trade union movement. 

When the question of fixing, by legal enactment, minimum wages for 
women was before the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. for investigation 
and discussion, and subsequently before the convention of the A. F. of L., 
there was a great diversion of views. I am betraying no confidence when I 
say that. The official decision of the convention was that the subject was 
worthy of further discussion and consideration. In my judgment the pro- 
posal to establish by law a minimum wage for women, though well meant, 
is a curb upon the rights, the natural development, and the opportunity for 
development of the women employed in the industries of our country. 

If the legislature should once fix a minimum wage it would have the op- 
portunity to use the machinery of the state to enforce work at that rate, 
whether the workers desired to render services or not. I am very suspicious 
of the activities of governmental agencies. I apprehend that once the state 
is allowed to fix a minimum rate, the state would also take the right to compel 
men or women to work at that rate. I have some apprehension that if the 
legislature were allowed to establish a maximum workday it might also com- 
pel workmen to work up to the maximum allowed. I ought to say, however, 
that I am in favor of the legal enactment fixing the maximum hours of labor 
for all workmen in direct government employment and for those who work 
for contractors substituted for governmental authority. 

‘The A. F. of L. is in favor of fixing the maximum number of hours of 
work for children, minors, and women. It does not favor a legal limitation 
of the workday for adult men workers. The unions have very largely estab- 
lished the shorter workday by their own initiative, power and influence; they 
have done it for themselves. The A. F. of L. is opposed to limiting, by legal 
statutory authority, the hours of work for men in private industries. The A. F. 
of L.. has apprehensions as to the wisdom of placing in the hands of the 
government additional powers which may be used to the detriment of the 
working people. It particularly opposes this policy when the things can be 
done by the workmen themselves. 

It is in favor of a uniform shorter workday and would encourage and help 
affiliated organizations to secure it by collective bargaining and other methods 
employed by labor unions. For instance, the International ‘l'ypographical 
Union undertook such a move. It gave employers more than a year’s notice 
that after a certain day they would not work longer than eight hours a day. 
Almost immediately a large number of employers acceded to the request, 
others refused. The men struck. Covering a period of more than a year, 
employes and individual firms came to agreements providing for the eight- 
hour day and its enforcement, until finally the eight-hour day has been accom 
plished, not only for the printers but generally for all those employed in the 
printing trades. 

It did not require any law for the printers to secure the eight-hour day, 
nor for the granite cutters, nor for the cigarmakers’ international, to which 
I have the honor to belong. There was no law establishing the eight-hour 
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day in the building trades, nor in many other trades which now enjoy it. 
The A. F. of L. at various annual conventions, as early as 1884, adopted reso- 
lutions approving the movement for an eight-hour day and co-operated 
with the various affiliated organizations for its attainment. 

It is necessary, however, for the organizations themselves to take the 
initiative. For instance, in 1888, when the A. F. of L. again took up 
the movement to encourage the inauguration for a shorter workday, the 
Executive Council was authorized by the convention to concentrate its ener- 
gies in helping any organization making application to be selected to conduct 
a special eight-hour movement. The carpenters’ organization was among the 
organizations then making the application, and was selected by the Executive 
Council to make the fight. 

The organized labor movement of Colorado and Utah, represented by 
the United Mine Workers and the Western Federation of Miners, has been 
very active in establishing by legislation a minimum workday of eight hours. 
The Federation has not taken any position in regard to this legislation, but 
I think if called upon to approve a course, would say that those organizations 
acted within their rights. We would not deny their right to that line of action, 
although it arouses our apprehensions. The fact of the matter is that some 
men unconsciously and with the best of intentions grant others the oppor- 
tunity to rivet chains on their wrists. 

The A. F. of L.. encourages the practice of its various affiliated organiza- 
tions in endeavoring to secure a shorter workday by means of collective agree- 
ments with employers in the various industries, but it opposes reaching the 
same result by means of a law binding upon all employers in a given state, or 
throughout the union. If there were a movement and a possibility of estab- 
lishing an eight-hour workday and a minimum wage by ‘legal enactment 
throughout the land, the Federation would oppose such policies, because it 
has in a large measure accomplished the same purposes and will accomplish 
them by the initiative of the associations or the organizations and by 
the grit and courage of the manhood and womanhood of the men and women 
of the A. F. of L. That these results have been accomplished through the 
initiative and voluntary association of the workers precludes the question 
of having legal enactment for the same purpose. In addition, the giving of 
jurisdiction to government and to governmental agencies is always dangerous 
when it comes to governing the working people. 

The A. F. of I. favors a system of non-contributing old-age pensions for 
workers who have reached a certain age to be established by legal enactment 
and maintained by governmental machinery. The Federation favors a 
general system of state insurance against sickness, disability, and 
accidents. It has not endorsed state insurance of unemployment. In regard 
to the problem of unemployment the Federation proposes to shorten the 
workday of the employes, that they may share with the unemployed the work 
that is to be performed, and thereby tend constantly toward the elimination 
of unemployment. The American workman refuses to regard unemployment 
as a permanent evil attending the industrial and economic forces of our 
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country. The American workmen propose to share work with those who are 
unemployed and thereby to help to find work for the unemployed. 

The A. F. of L. encourages and stimulates the workmen in their efforts 
to secure a constantly increasing share in the products of labor, an increasing 
share in the consumption and use of things produced, thereby giving employ- 
ment to the unemployed, the only effective way by which that can be done. 

Just <s I mentioned a short while ago, when one begins to particularize, 
to leave anything unmentioned is interpreted as a limitation. But the sum 
total of the activities of the organized workers to meet the problem of unem- 
ployment is not encompassed by what I have already said; it includes every 
method possible for human activity. I might mention the undertaking of 
great public works, but again I am particularizing, which is a delimitation. 
I do not believe that I should be placed in the position of having my entire 
method of attacking the unemployment problem limited, narrowed, and 
misrepresented by a statement made upon the spur of the moment. 

The existence of the organized labor movement in 1907, as well as its 
existence today, has been and is the most potent force in our country to prevent 
the establishment of conditions that would or will re-act to the great detriment 
of the working people of our country. During the financial panic of 1907, the 
determination of the labor movement to prevent, to resist at all hazards any 
attempt to reduce wages was a clarion call to the workers and a warning to the 
employers that they must not apply in our time the old methods of meeting 
the defects or the faults of their own planning. 

The A. F. of L. and the bona fide organized labor movement are more 
concerned in doing the actual work of alleviating the present bad conditions 
than in promulgating programs. It is the easiest thing in the world to pro- 
mulgate programs which are but simple, idle, elusive words and mean nothing 
substantial to the people. 

The A. F. of L. is not a perfect organization and has not formulated a 
theory or program for the elimination of every human ill. The A. F. of L. 
favors a provision to the effect that all persons employed on government work 
shall be engaged directly by the government, and shall not work more than 
eight hours a day, nor for less than the prevailing union wages. 

The Federation has not declared itself in regard to the establishment of 
employment bureaus and the loaning of money, without interest, to states 
and municipalities for the purpose of carrying on public works, but it 
favors any tangible, rational purpose that would help to meet and solve the 
question of unemployment. It endeavors to improve the condition of the 
working people in every field of human activity, to promote and advance their 
rights and interests. ' 

The Federation is in favor of absolute freedom of press, speech, and 
assemblage. It stands for freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
assemblage, and has undertaken great risks to assert and maintain these 
rights. In addition to this, the A. F. of L. looks askance upon any effort to 
curb the inherent as well as constitutional rights of free press, free speech, 
and free assemblage. It holds that though these rights may be perverted, 
may be improperly exercised, exercised for unlawful purposes, yet these 
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rights must not be interfered with in advance. ‘The right of assemblage, the 
right of free expression by speech or through the press, must be untrammeled 
if we are to maintain a republican form of government. If anybody utters 
that which is libelous, seditious, or treasonable, he may be and must be made 
to answer for those transgressions, but the right to free expression of opinion 
must be unimpaired. The A. F. of L. has stood and will stand unalterably 
and unequivocably in favor of free assemblage, free speech, and free press. 

The A. F. of L.. favors unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and women, 
and has done much to advance that cause. 

It favors the initiative, referendum, and recall. It not only advocates 
these measures, but a member of an affiliated organization, Mr. James W. 
Sullivan, was the author of the first book published in the United States 
upon direct legislation, the initiative and referendum. 

The A. F. of L. has not taken any official position in regard to the system 
of proportional representation. ‘The proportionate representation employed 
in voting in the conventions of the A. F. of L. is not proportional represen- 
tation as that term is usually used. Proportional representation denotes a 
system by which votes are cast and rights are exercised by representatives 
in proportion to the total numerical strength of the constituents. 

It favors the election of the President and the Vice-President of the 
United States by direct vote of the people without the intervention of an 
electoral college. 

It favors restriction of the powers of judges to nullify laws and to set 
them aside as unconstitutional. ; 

The Federation favors making the Constitution of the United States 
amendable by an easier method than provided at present. The present 
method of amendment is very cumbersome and slow. A written constitution 
is a chart which ought not to be subject to changes at every ebb and flow of 
the tide; but ought to be more easily changed than is now possible. The 
Federation favors curbing the powers of courts to punish jor alleged 
contempts committed in connection with labor disputes. 

It favors the enactment of further measures for general education and 
particularly for vocational education in useful pursuits. 

It is not generally known that to the organized labor movement of Mass- 
achusetts belongs the credit of establishing public schools in Massachusetts 
and the general public school system as it has since developed. Prior to that 
time there were schools which children of poor parents could attend, but 
attendance at such schools carried with it the stigma of the poverty of the 
parents. Such poverty was a stigma then. The labor movement of Massa- 
chusetts secured the enactment of a law removing as a requirement for attend- 
ance at these schools that the parents of the children must declare that they 
could not afford to pay for the tuition of their children. Thus came into 
existence the first public school in the United States. 

The A. F. of Ll. has had for the past ten years a committee composed 
of many of its own representative men and women and a number of public 
educators acting for the A. F. of L. yet independent of it, that has worked out 
a system of vocational training for industries, agriculture, and household 
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economy. ‘The report shows the relation between these vocations and civic 
duty. ‘That report has been made a public document by the Senate of 
the United States. 

The A. F. of L. is in favor of the free administration of justice. The 
measures advocated by the A. F. of L. include those things which are essential 
for the development and the betterment of the working people of America. 
As a matter of fact, the Socialist party has purloined the demands and the 
vocabulary of the American labor movement and has adopted them as its 
own. ‘These demands have been promulgated, declared for, and fought for, 
and in many instances accomplished by the A. F. of L. and the organized 
labor movement of the country. They have been put into the Socialist party 
platform simply as vote catchers. Some of them have been adopted by the 
Republican party and by the Democratic party. Many of them have been 
enacted into state or national laws as is shown by the report which I submitted 
to the International Secretariat, now called the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which is the alliance of the organized labor movement of the 
civilized world. ‘That report is in three sections, showing the national legisla- 
tive gains, the state legislative gains, and the economic gains for the working 
people. 

NOTE.—This report, submitted by me to the Industrial Relations Com 
mission, ts the one made to the International Secretariat and ordered by tiv 
Seattle A. F. of L. Convention to be published in the American Federationtst. 
It was published in the January and February, 1914, issues.—S. G. 


[To be continued. } 





“EFFICIENCY” 


The hours I spend at work, dear heart, 
Are as arithmetic to me; 

I count my motions, every one apart— 
Efficiency! 


Each hour a task, each task a test, 
Until my heart with doubt is wrung; 

I conservate my derndest, but at best 
The boss is stung! 


O theories that twist and turn! 
O frantic gain—and laggard loss! 
I'll standardize, and strive at last to learn 
To please the boss, 
By gum! 
To please the boss, 
fy Corinne Rockwell Swain. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE STREET RAILWAY 


MEN’S ORGANIZATION 


By W. D. MAHON 


HE Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America was organized at Indianapolis, 

Indiana, in September, 1892, by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. There were some forty cities 
that had local organizations of various kinds 
that responded to the call for the formation 
of the association. But before the organiza- 
tion could be placed in proper working con- 
dition the memorable panic of 1893 swept 
over the country and the employers quickly 
took advantage of the demoralized indus- 
trial conditions that the panic produced 
to destroy the newly formed organization. 
By the time the second convention was 
called in Cleveland, Ohio, in September, 
1893, the organization was rapidly dwindling 
away, and in 1894 there were not left over 
two thousand members in good standing. 

At the convention in 1893 the writer was 
elected president, and took up the work of 
trying to reorganize and establish the asso- 
ciation. This undertaking was a task that 
took years of hard and determined work to 
accomplish, for the companies everywhere 
were opposed to the organization and fiercely 
contested the right of the employes to or- 
ganize. Wherever men attempted to or- 
ganize and that fact became known to the 
company, before the men were fully united 
on the system they were discharged and the 
Organization destroyed. ‘This made it nec- 
essary for us to organize secretly. Secret 
organizatign was necessarily slow and tedi- 
ous, and this, coupled with the fact that we 
had no funds to finance the work, made it all 
the more disagreeable and hard, and there 
was many a brave and good soul who, after 
making a struggle to organize under these 
conditions, gave wp the battle and considered 
it hopeless. 

At the time of the establishing of the or- 
gaization we had no conception of what it 
would cost to run an international organiza- 





tion of this kind, and we established our per 
capita tax at 5 cents a member per month. 
The members we had at that time were very 
indifferent. Knowing that we would not 
suspend them, they took their own time 
in paying that small amount, so we were 
practically without funds all the time. But 
there were a few of us who had determined 
that the street-car men could and should be 
organized, so we kept up the work despite 
all the opposition and drawbacks that con- 
fronted us, and as I look back over the past, 
I sometimes wonder how we did succeed, tak- 
ing into consideration all that we had to 
contend with. For the first four years, no 
officer received on an average over half of the 
small salary that he was promised, and the 
highest salary promised to any one at that 
time was but $800 a year. 

During those years we held our conventions 
annually, and, as officers, we always made it 
a rule when the annual convention came 
around to donate the back salary in order to 
clear the slate and start our books anew with 
the association out of debt. It was under 
these conditions that we worked for the first 
four years. 

During the year of 1897 things began to 
change a little, and the organization began 
to advance slowly in membership and 
strength. From that time on our growth 
has been steady and the course of the or- 
ganization onward and upward, until today 
we have throughout the United States and 
Canada 207 local organizations in good 
standing and perfect working condition. 
One hundred and eighty-eight of these local 
divisions have written working agreements 
with the various leading companies of the 
United States and Canada, and the other 
divisions are working generally upon volun- 
tary and unwritten understanding. These 
written agreements specify wages, hours of 
labor, and working conditions. They also 
provide for arbitration as a means of settling 
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any dispute between the company and the 
association that can not be mutually agreed 
upon. This is a wonderful change from the 
early conditions. When we first sought to 
establish an understanding with the com- 
panies we were refused any consideration, 
and when we appealed for arbitration, we 
were told there was nothing to arbitrate. 
But that condition has changed, and today 
when there is a dispute with the companies 
over which we can not mutually agree, they 
are the first to call for the arbitration provi- 
sions of the agreements. 

At the present time twenty-six of the 
larger organizations maintain headquarters 
with salaried officers. Other divisions 
employ men half time, and some of them 
quarter time, to look after the work of the 
local organization. There are employed by 
the local organizations fifty persons con- 
tinually to look after and to direct the local 
work. In addition to the fifty employed 
by the local divisions, the international 
organization employs, including the editors 
of its journals, fifteen men permanently, 
and at times have as many as twenty-five 
on the road assisting in organizing, securing 
agreements, and adjusting grievances for the 
local divisions. In addition to this force 
there are employed in the general office 
eleven persons, which makes a total of 
seventy-six persons who are steadily em- 
ployed by the association. In addition to 
this there are many committees temporarily 
working on agreements, grievances, and 
other work of the association. 

The association now has two publications 
—the “Motorman and Conductor,” a 
monthly publication that is circulated to all 
the membership outside of the city of Chi- 
cago; in the city of Chicago the association 
publishes a weekly publication known as the 
‘Union Leader,” and the joint circulation of 
the two publications is over 120,000 per 
month. 

The work of the organization in the way 
of wages and working conditions has been— 
when we consider everything surrounding the 
occupation—very successful. The maxi- 
mum wage at the time of organization 
was about 14 cents an hour, the minimum 
running as low as 8 cents. Today the maxi- 
mum received by our membership under con- 
tract is 45 cents an hour; the minimum 
ranges about 23 cents per hour; the majority 
of our members feceive between 25 and 30 


cents an hour. At the time of the formation 
of our organization the hours of labor were 
from a minimum of 12 to a maximum of 18 
hours a day, the average workday being 
about 14 hours. At the present time the 
hours run from a minimum of 8 to a maxi- 
mum of 12. On the interurban and suburban 
lines the workday for motormen and con- 
ductors is from 8 to 9 hours, while in city 
service the great majority of the men are 
working from 8 to 10 hours a day, the maxt- 
mum not exceeding 12. The great majority 
work 9 hoursa day Ona great many of the 
systems time and a half to double time 
is paid for overtime. 

The reports of the officers at the last con- 
vention held at Salt Lake City in September, 
1913, showed that the increase in wages for 
our membership for the year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1912, to August 31, 1913, had been 
$5,066,070. The organization has estab- 
lished death, disability, and old-age benefits. 
For the two years from September |, 1911 
to August 31,.1913, there was paid out by the 
international organization in death and 
disability benefits, $208,150. During the six 
months from August 1, 1913, to January 31, 
1914, there was paid out in death and disa- 
bility benefits, $73,938.- In addition to this 
amount paid by the international organiza- 
tion the local divisions pay a considerable 
sum in death and disability benefits. For m- 
stance, the Detroit local upon the death of a 
member assesses all its membership an as- 
sessment of $1, and the total amount is paid 
to the beneficiary. There are over 2,800 
members in this division, and during the 
year of 1913 they paid out over $33,000. 
Cleveland, Rochester, and a number ol 
other divisions have the same policy. Some 
of the divisions pay $1 on the death oi a mem- 
ber, 50 cents on the death of a members 
wife, and 25 cents on the death of a member $ 
child. A great number of the organizations 
pay a sick benefit ranging from $5 to >/ 4 
week. Others that do not have the regular 
sick benefit donate to their menfbers when 
needed, and there is paid out by the local 
divisions in sick and death benefits, in: jepend- 
ent of that paid by the international or 
ganization, over $80,000 a year. 

Through the work of legislation, the orga? 
ization has been able to improve greatly the 
condition of the street and electric railway 
workers on the continent, both in Canada 
and United States. At the time the organ 
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zation was established there was not such a 
thing as a vestibule upon an electric car. To- 
day vestibules are universally used through- 
out the United States and Canada, due to 
the legislative work of the association as- 
sisted by the general labor movement. In 
addition to vestibules we have air-brakes, 
sand-boxes, seats for motormen, and in 
many places seats for conductors, all due to 
our legislative efforts. 

The agreements for the coming year are 
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now opening up. The main agreement pe- 
riod for our association is between the first of 
April and the first of August. The agree- 
ments are now being opened by a number 
of our divisions, and while the industrial con- 
ditions are not so encouraging as they were 
a year or two ago, still we are meeting with 
more or less success and are securing a slight 
increase in our wages in most every instance, 
and the outlook for the coming year is good. 





LABOR UNIONS IN MEXICO 


By Marion JoHN ATWooD 


terest today because of its political 

difficulties—yet it possesses interest for 
the student of economic problems through 
the recent emergence of labor unions. Al- 
though organized theretofore, labor unions 
in Mexico were scarcely heard of prior to 
1911. The inference is at once drawn, and 
correctly so, that they are the contempo- 
raries of foreign capitalistic enterprise. The 
most prominent labor unions are those of the 
railway employes, the stevedores of the port 
of Vera Cruz and the employes of the 
cotton factories of Orizaba and its suburbs— 
all of which industries are under foreign 
control. 

The year 1911 should be remembered in 
Mexican history as a most notable one in the 
political and economic development of the 
country. With the cessation of the political 
difficulties, men’s minds turned to a number 
of alleged economic abuses. Early in Jan- 
uary a strike broke out among the employ- 
ees of all transportation companies of the 
western coast. A demand for an increase in 
wages of 50 per cent and a reduction of the 
hours of labor met with a determined re- 
sistance on the part of the employers who 
replaced the “disgruntled” native laborers 
with joreigners. ‘his difficulty soon lost 
itself in the discontent arising throughout 
the country in connection with the political 
changes. However, with the De la Barra 
government settled in power and the politi- 
cal discontent temporarily calmed, the 
country gave itself over to a strike mania 
that reached astonishing proportions during 
the months of July and August. 


G terest. today. Mexico is chiefly of in- 


The Mexican Herald under date of July 
3, 1911, stated, “The walkouts have not been 
confined to any particular class of em- 
ployes, in fact no vocation seems to have 
been immune from the demands for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and many other 
concessions.’”’ At this time most of the labor 
difficulties centered about Mexico City. The 
most important single strike was that of the 
2,000 tramway men of Mexico City. With 
a highly developed organization, paralleling 
in every detail the course that would be fol- 
lowed in a similar strike in the United States, 
they were able to force the desired conces- 
sions from the company after holding out 
but five days. 

During the latter part of July and August, 
the center of strike activity shifted to the 
vicinity of Vera Cruz. Here the most im- 
portant strikes were those of the dock 
workers and the employes of the Waters- 
Pierce refinery. However, scarcely any busi- 
ness escaped an attempted strike. The 
following from the Mexican Herald amus- 
ingly illustrates the situation: 

“Strikes are brewing everywhere among the la- 
borers, but in general the people are most con- 
cerned in the action of the butchers, who threaten 
to close their shops if a reduction is not made in 
their taxes. They claim the present rate of twenty- 
five cents per linear meter of counter space daily is 
excessive.” 

“The brusqueness of one of the collectors in the 
market resulted in a strike. All dealers in vege- 
tables closed their stands and refused to sell their 
produce to any one until the offending employe had 
been removed. The matter was taken up with the 
proper official and the collector was relieved.” 

From Vera Cruz the movement spread to 
the mining camps. Here war was made upon 
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foreign superiors—the demand being for 
complete native control. The backbone of 
the discontent was broken by September. 
Just at the close of the year, an interesting 
strike broke out among the peons on the 
ranches of the Laguna region in the neigh- 
borhood of Torreon. Their numbers reached 
into the thousands—3,000 raiding the 
Santa Catarina ranch and killing about 
forty head of cattle daily for their mainte- 
nance. 

Organization among laborers other than 
the railway employes, the stevedores and 
cotton factory workers, is sadly lacking. 
The rank and file of membership in the 
unions too often dumbly follow the lead of 
agitators who are moved by personal mo- 
tives. The following with regard to the 
strikes in Vera Cruz in 1911 illustrates the 
situation (Mexican Herald, July 8, 1911)— 


“‘No demands were presented by the stevedores 
in Vera Cruz or the employes of the San Rafael 
paper mills when they struck. It was only after in- 
sistent inquiry on the part of the employers that 
the demands of the men were made known. In fact 
at the San Rafael mills most of the men were frank 
in admitting that they went out because some of 
their companions told them that it was the thing 
to do. After striking at Vera Cruz and San Rafael 
the employes held meetings and decided on com- 
plaints to submit.” 


However ill-advised much of the strike 
activity of 1911 was, there was at least one 
benefit, the establishment of a federal De- 
partment of Labor within the Department of 
Fomento. This measure was fostered by pro- 
visional president De la Barra. Under nor- 
mal conditions this department attempts to 
keep itself informed as to the conditions of 
labor everywhere within the country and to 
settle conflicts arising between capital and 
labor. 

Thus far unionism in Mexico has been re- 
tarded by the lack of a national organiza- 
tion. Various attempts have been made to 
correct this defect. During the height of the 
strike activity of 1911 preliminary steps 
were taken in the formation of a National 
Confederation of Laborers at Chihuahua. A 
large meeting was held in the state theater 
and the assemblage was addressed by a num- 
ber of labor leaders who pointed out the 
advantages of such an organization. It was 
intended to effect a national organization 
and establish branches throughout the 
republic. This plan failed to mature. How- 
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ever, there is in existence in Mexico City 
at the present time an organization known as 
the “Free Employes” (Empleados Libres) 
which plans to establish branches through- 
out the republic. This society purposes to 
accomplish the following things: 

First: To obtain Sunday rest for the em- 
ployes of the capital city and if possible, 
all over the republic, without any restric- 
tion. 

Second: To shorten and regulate the work- 
ing hours in commercial establishments to 
the best advantage of employers and em- 
ployes. 

Third: To protect and aid members, ma- 
terially, intellectually and morally, looking 
always to their betterment, well-being and 
progress; to accomplish which the society 
will do all possible to find employment for 
idle members, will establish courses of study 
on practical subjects, will look to the estab- 
lishment of a library, and will give lectures 
on subjects tending to the uplift of members. 

Fourth: The society will give financial 
assistance to members in case of illness or 
death. 

Fifth: Attempts will be made to secure 
the passage of laws preventing employers 
from obliging employes to sign contracts re- 
nouncing articles of the law which protect 
them. 

Sixth: Efforts will be made to establish 
branches of the organization throughout the 
republic. 

Seventh: The management of the organi- 
zation is to be entirely in the hands of em- 
ployes. 

Eighth: The society will hold itself aloof 
from political and religious affairs. 

Labor unionism in Mexico today is in its 
infancy, yet the unions are exercising an in- 
fluence that is rapidly being recognized 
by the leaders of industrial affairs. In 
Orizaba, the working men havea savings or- 
ganization and have recently started a small 
cotton factory of their own with bright pros- 
pects for the future. Thus far the labor 
unions have taken little part in active poli- 
tics, although they have exercised their 
influence in bringing about the passage ol 
certain desired laws. In this manner they 
have succeeded in obtaining a Sunday closing 
law in a number of cities. 

University of California. 
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After long years of struggle, discouragement and heartache, victory is now in 
sight for the hosts of Labor. ‘The Clayton antitrust 

LABOR'S bill, H. R. 15657, passed the House of Representatives 

MAGNA CARTA-— n ‘ é 

DEMAND IT June 5, 1914. The labor sections of that bill secure to 
America’s workers rights which experience has proved 

essential to the continued existence of their organizations for self-help. 

Experience with legislation and legal proceedings has demonstrated that 
real freedom for those who work demands the establishment of this funda- 
mental principle: Labor power is not a thing and can not be property. When 
workers were owned even as the plows and the oxen, they were things, property. 
Now that workers are legally free they are human beings, not property. Their 
labor power which is inseparable from living bodies is not property. 

Yet laws, legal precedents, judicial interpretations, have been under the 
influence of the traditional philosophy under which labor was property. In the 
recent past the concrete issue which involved this traditional classification of 
workers and their labor-power as things and property has been the application 
of antitrust legislation to organizations of workers. 

Under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Hatters’ 
case, the terms of law intended to apply to persons dealing in commodities 
were interpreted to apply to the normal activities of associated workers. 
Existence of collective bargains was held to be evidence of unlawful restraint 
of trade. Under the Sherman antitrust law labor organizations can be 
dissolved, their members fined and imprisoned, and the funds of the organiza- 
tions squandered upon civil suits and claims of threefold damages secured. 
These conditions deny existence to many organizations of workers by the very 
practical method of making the costs of that existence more than wages will 
permit. 

In order to secure to the workers the legal right to organized existence it is 
necessary to remove organizations of workers from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. This exemption is based upon recognition of the principle that 
workers are human beings, consequently their labor power can not be property. 

Section 7 of the Clayton bill, H. R. 15657, provides this exemption. That 
this section was adopted by a unanimous vote of the House of Representatives 
sitting in Committee of the Whole demonstrates that public opinion is con- 
vinced of the justice of Labor’s contention. It is as follows: 

Section 7. That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of fraternal, labor, consumers, agricultural, or horticultural 
organizations, orders or associations instituted for the purposes of mutual help and not 


having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations, orders or associations, from carrying out the legitimate objects thereof, 
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nor shall such organizations, orders, or associations, or the members thereof be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. 

This section, which contains the basic principle upon which the workers 
must build their structure of freedom, is the industrial Magna Carta of Amer- 
ica’s workers. It legally establishes an essential right, places it beyond 
dispute, and thus prepares the way for further constructive endeavor. 

Not only must the workers have the right to freedom, but they must have 
a right to activities for which freedom is only preparatory. Freedom is not 
an end in itself, but is a means to greater opportunities and greater develop- 
ment. Workers do not desire the right to organize just for association itself, 
but because it is the means, the instrumentality, for self-help and self-develop- 
ment. 

The activities of labor organization have been greatly hindered and cur- 
tailed by pernicious abuses of the injunction process. By holding that labor is 
property, courts of equity have usurped jurisdiction and power to restrain 
workers from doing things which they had a lawful right to do and which were 
necessary to promote their interests. Injunctions have forbidden workers to 
use public highways, to assemble to consider peaceably their wrongs, to pay 
strike benefits, to induce other workers to join the strike, to exercise the right 
of lawful assemblage, free speech and free press. Because they disregarded 
unwarranted and unconstitutional commands of judges, workers have been 
fined and imprisoned by the judges who issued the orders. 

In order to prevent this abuse of judicial power which for years was 
rampant and has only yielded to public opinion, aroused and enlightened by the 
workers themselves, legislation limiting and regulating the issuance of injunc- 
tions is necessary. Sections 18-23 of the Clayton bill are known as Labor's 
Bill of Rights. These are: 

Sec. 18. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment, involving or growing out of, a dispute, concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property, or to a property right, of the party making the application, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must he described with par- 
ticularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his 
agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons from 
terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from, recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at or near a house or place where any person resides or works, or carries on busi- 
ness or happens to be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or of peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing 
to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of 
value; or from peacefully assembling at any place in a lawful manner, and for lawful pur- 
poses; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in absence of such dispute 
by any party thereto, nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered 
or held unlawful. 
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Sec. 19. That any person who shall willfully disobey any lawful writ, process, order 
rule, decree, or command of any district court of the United States or any court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by doing any act or thing therein, or thereby forbidden to be done by him, 
if the act or thing so done by him be of such character as to constitute also a criminal offense, 
under any statute of the United States, or at common law, shall be proceeded against for his 
said contempt as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 20. That whenever it shall be made to appear to any district court or judge 
thereof, or to any judge therein sitting, by the return of a proper officer on lawful process, or 
upon the affidavit of some credible person, or by information filed by any district at- 
torney, that there is reasonable ground to believe that any person has been guilty of such 
contempt, the court or judge thereof, or any judge therein sitting, may issue a rule requir- 
ing the said person so charged to show cause upon a day certain why he should not be pun- 
ished therefor, which rule, together with a copy of the affidavit or information, shall be 
served upon the person charged with sufficient promptness to enable him to prepare for and 
make return to the order at the time fixed therein. If upon or by such return, in the judg- 
ment of the court, the alleged contempt be not sufficiently purged, a trial shall be directed 
at a time and place fixed by the court. Provided, however, That if the accused, being a 
natural person, fail or refuse to make return to the rule to show cause, an attachment may 
issue against his person to compel an answer, and in case of his continued failure or refusal, 
or if for any reason it be impracticable to dispose of the matter on the retura day, he may be 
required to give reasonable bail for his attendance at the trial and his submission to the 
final judgment of the court. Where the accused person is a body corporate, an attach- 
ment for the sequestration of its property may be issued upon like refusal or failure to 
answer. 

In all cases within the purview of this act such trial may be by the court, or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury; in which latter event the court may impanel a jury from 
the jurors then in attendance, or the court or the judge thereof in chambers may cause a 
sufficient number of jurors to be selected and summoned, as provided by law, to attend at 
the time and place of trial, at which time a jury shall be selected and impaneled as upon 
a trial for misdemeanor; and such trial shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice 
in criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or upon information. 

If the accused be found guilty, judgment shall be entered accordingly, prescribing the 
punishment, either by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. Such 
fine shall be paid to the United States or to the complainant or other party injured by the act 
constituting the contempt, or may, where more than one is so damaged, be divided or 
apportioned among them as the court may direct, but in no case shall the fine to be paid 
to the United States exceed, in case the accused is a natural person, the sum of $1,000, nor 
shall such imprisonment exceed the term of six months. 

Sec. 21. That the evidence taken upon the trial of any person so accused may be 
preserved by bill of exceptions, and any judgment of conviction may be reviewed upon 
writ of error in all respects as now provided by law in criminal cases, and may be affirmed, 
reversed, or modified as justice may require. Upon the granting of such writ of error, execu- 
tion of judgment shall be stayed, and the accused, if thereby sentenced to imprisonment, 
shall be admitted to bail in such reasonable sum as may be required by the court, or by any 
justice, or any judge, of any district court of the United States or any court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 22. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice, nor to contempts committed in disobedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name of 
or on behalf of, the United States, but the same, and all other cases of contempt not specifi- 
cally embraced within section nineteen of this act, may be punished in conformity to the 
usages at law and in equity now prevailing. 

Sec. 23. That no proceeding for contempt shall be instituted against any person 
unless begun within one year from the date of the act complained of; nor shall any such pro- 
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ceeding be a bar to any criminal prosecution for the same act or acts; but nothing herein 
contained shall affect any proceedings in contempt pending at the time of the passage of this 
act. 


The Clayton bill, H. R. 15657, is now under consideration by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Let every worker, every member of organized labor, 
every friend of labor and humanity impress upon the members of that com- 
mittee and upon their respective members in the Senate the imperative 
necessity for taking immediate and favorable action upon Labor’s needs and 
demands. Demand the bill as it passed the House. 

Enlightened public opinion everywhere approves Labor’s cause as just. 
Let no one underestimate the thought and the determination which lie back 
of this demand for justice. Industrial statesmanship and industrial justice 
are demanded of the representatives of the millions of working people. 

The results of a twenty-four-year struggle for justice, the cogency of 
Labor’s arguments, the persuasive power of justice for human rights, are 
reflected in the following: 

In the unanimous non-partisan action of the House of Representatives in 
Committee of the Whole in adopting section 7 and in the overwhelming 
majority by which the House adopted all of the Labor sections. 

In the decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing 
the decision of the lower court which held that the efforts of the United 
Mine Workers of America to unionize the mines of the Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Company constituted a conspiracy. 

In the decision of the United States Supreme Court in International 
Harvester Company versus Missouri, upholding the constitutionality of the 
Missouri antitrust law which by omission removes labor organizations from its 
provisions. The opinion of the court justifies the legislative classification 
thus: 

“If this power of classification did not exist, to what straits legislation would be 
brought. We may illustrate by the examples furnished by plaintiff in error. In the enum- 
eration of those who, it is contended, Ly combination are able to restrain trade are included, 
among others, ‘persons engaged in domestic service’ and ‘nurses’ and because these are not 
embraced in the law, plaintiff in error, it is contended, although a combination of companies 
uniting the power of $120,000,000 and able thereby to engross 85 per cent or 90 per cent of 
the trade in agricultural implements, is nevertheless beyond the competency of the legisla- 
ture to prohibit. As great as the contrast is a greater one may be made. Under the principle 
applied a combination of all the great industrial enterprises (and why not railroads as well?) 
could not be condemned unless the law applied as well to a combination of maid servants 
or to infants’ nurses, whose humble functions preclude effective combination. Such contrast 
and the considerations they suggest must be pushed aside by government, and a rigid and 
universal classification applied, is the contention of plaintiff in error; and to this the conten- 
tion must come. Admit exceptions, and you admit the power of the legislature to select 
them.” 


In the section of the Sundry Civil bill, H. R. 17041, reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations June 4, 1914, under the section Miscellaneous 
Objects, Department of Justice, is incorporated the following: 


“For the enforcement of antitrust laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for salaries of 
necessary employes at the seat of government, $300,000: Provided, however, that no part 
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of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for entering 
into any combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of 
hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof not in 
itself unlawful.” 

The cause of Labor carries conviction to the general public. That convic- 
tion must be embodied in legislation assuring justice to America’s workers. 
Public opinion not only favors but stands stanchly back of these demands. 





In the June issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we called attention to 
certain actions of Judge Dayton which we denounced as 


ringing gross injustice. In giving his opinion and sentences in regard 
JUDICIARY to the members of the United Mine Workers charged with 


violation of an injunction issued against them, Judge Dayton 
“took judicial notice” of the fact that in the chancery case of the Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Company vs. John Mitchell et a/., the United Mine Workers’ 
organization was held to be an unlawful organization. Without investiga- 
tion Judge Dayton accepted that assumption and based his own opinion 
and sentences upon the supposition that the organization’s efforts to 
unionize mines constituted an “‘unlawful conspiracy.” 

We called attention then to the fact that such a judicial practice was con- 
ducive to injustice. Our contention was confirmed by the decision in which 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals recently reversed the decision 
of the lower court (Judge Dayton) and held that the miners’ organization 
is not a conspiracy. 

The appeal court held that the judge had erred in citing common law 
precedents. It said: 

“The growth and development of the common law occurred when property rights 
_ were recognized as paramount to personal rights. At that time there was little if any con- 
cert of action on the part of the laboring people, owing to their helpless condition, due in 
the main to their ignorance. Their domination by the land owner and capitalist was abso- 
lute in most respects, and as a result they were as helpless as those held in slavery before 
our great war. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that we have many decisions in 
the past at common law, as well as the enactment of statutory laws, by virtue of which it 
was almost a physical impossibility for those who earned their living by honest toil to 
accomplish, by organized effort, those things necessary to elevate them to a plane where 
they could assert those rights so essential to their welfare. 

“The industrial development of the world within the last half century has been such 
as to render it necessary for the courts to take a broader and more comprehensive view 
than formerly of questions pertaining to the relation that capital sustains to labor.” 


The opinion then pointed out that organization was especially necessary 
among the miners of West Virginia because so many are immigrants unable 
to read or speak our language, unfamiliar with their rights, and unable to 
protect themselves. 

The appellate court considered catefully the constitution of the miners’ 
organization and failed to find any unlawful purpose, any provision by which 
unwilling members are held as members of the union contrary to their wishes, 
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or anything to justify the ‘assumption that the union has an arbitrary power, 
by violence, intimidation, or otherwise, to compel one to become a member 


’ 


of the organization.’ 

In considering the right of the miners to insist upon union working con- 
ditions, the opinion strongly endorses the right of the men to promote their 
own interests and concludes: 

“Surely we have not reached the point where capital with its strong arm may adopt 
a plan like this for protecting its interests, while on the other hand the laboring classes are 
to be denied the protection of the law when they are attempting to assert rights that are 
just as important to their well-being as are the rights of those who have been more fortunate 
in accumulating wealth. He who ‘seeks equity must do equity.’ In other words, ‘he must 
come into court with clean hands.’ If the courts of this country should by injunctive relief 
protect the mine owner in the enjoyment of his property rights and restrain the laboring 
people from organizing their forces by declaring such organization unlawful, would not the 
mine owner then be in a position to control the situation so that he who has to toil for his 
daily bread would be placed in a position where, if he exists at all, he must do so at such 
wages and upon such terms as organized capital may see fit to dictate?” . . . 

“This is an age of co-operation through organization. In fact organization is the only 
means by which united effort can be secured in any branch of human endeavor. The doctors> 
dentists, school teachers, wholesale and retail merchants, bankers, and manufacturers, 
and in fact every branch of industry in this country, are organized for the purpose of the 
mutual protection of the respective parties interested. Such being the case, it is just as 
essential, and perhaps more important, that the laboring people should organize for their 
advancement and protection than it is for any of the vocations we have mentioned.”’ 

“In the first place, it should be understood once and for all that so long as capital 
employs legitimate means for the protection of property rights, that it is to be accorded the 
protection of the law, but this does not mean that capital may, by improper means, form 
combinations for the purpose of preventing labor from organizing for mutual protection. 
Likewise it should be definitely understood that the laboring men have the right to use 
peaceable and lawful methods to unite their forces in order to improve their conditions as 
respects their ability to earn a decent living; give their children moral and intellectual 
training; and secure the enactment of legislation requiring mine owners to adopt such 
methods as may be necessary to keep their mines in a sanitary condition, and, above all, 
to adopt methods to minimize as much as possible the occurrence of the awful catastrophes 
by which so many human lives have been lost.” 

After many years the court has removed from the miners, so far as the 
Hitchman case is concerned, the injustice of condemnation as an illegal con- 
spiracy. Though this case has been settled similar abuses might arise under 
present law and practices, hence the necessity for enacting the legislation 
incorporated in the Clayton antitrust bill to regulate and limit the use of the 
injunctive writ. 

But what of the further injustice caused by the action of Judge Dayton 
in taking ‘judicial notice’’ of the opinion in the former case as the basis for 
assuming conspiracy in the cases of the West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany vs. James Oates et al., who tried to unionize the mines of that company? 
What of justice to the men and women convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment under the false assumption that the organization is a conspiracy? 

The courts are declared to be the bulwarks of justice, but if they be found 
of no avail, where shall we turn? The conditions resulting from the preju- 
dicial action of Judge Dayton constitute some of the reasons for his impeach- 
ment, and supply additional reasons for the enactment of the Clayton 
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antitrust bill, H. R. 15657, which passed the House and is now before the 
United States Senate for passage. That law will make impossible such out- 
rageous conduct on the part of judges, and will make for justice and free- 
dom. Demand the bill as it passed the House. 

And be it remembered that freedom is the greatest factor in the rational, 
natural, and orderly development of man in the progress of the race for a 
better and higher concept for humanity and civilization. 





The Colorado state legislature authorized the governor to forbid the use or sale 
of firearms and to close saloons. It provided for a joint com- 


COLORADO inittee to investigate the strike. It refused to consider con- 
A CALL , . : : aane 
TO DUTY structive legislation. It appropriated one million dollars to 


pay the state militia for strike service, although it has been 
established that the majority of the men in the militia were gunmen who were 
hired by the coal operators and who served their interests though posing as 
employes in public service. This was the total result of a special session. 

Federal troops now maintain law and order. The legislature has done 
nothing to provide for the protection of human life and the maintenance of a 
republican form of government when federal troops are removed. 

Federal troops can not be kept in the field indefinitely. Colorado must 
set her own house in order. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has refused to reconsider his ultimatum. Like 
the Bourbons he forgets nothing and learns nothing. He will do nothing to 
re-establish industrial peace. The legislature has refused to do anything to 
solve the problem. 

What are the people of Colorado going to do about it? 

The people of Colorado are the final arbiters of the situation. 

Are the people of Colorado ready to accept industrial despotism? Are 
they ready to sanction by passive agreement the overthrow of civil govern- 
ment? Are they ready to give up the right of trial by jury that the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company may pile up dividends and continue its lawless poli- 
cies? Are they willing to see the hillsides fortified and guarded by gunmen 
who shoot upon women and children? 

What are you going to do about it? 

The mine operators have established a feudal system in the vast land 
holdings under their control. Incorporated towns are privately owned. 
The lives of the inhabitants of these towns are ordered by the land-owners— 
the mine operators. Social relations are controlled by the owners of the town. 
Medieval conditions have been re-established in a great state in free America 
in the twentieth century. 

What are the people of Colorado going to do about it? 

The mine operators have managed their affairs with lawless disregard to 
the statutes of the state. They have disregarded official reports showing 
violations of laws—violations that endangered the health and the lives of the 
miners. 
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Are the people of Colorado willing to submit longer to corporation gov- 
ernment? What are you going to do about it? 

The grand jury returned indictments charging certain officials of the 
miners’ organization with “‘conspiracy” to murder. The militia of Colorado 
has been found responsible for the deaths of many, for the massacre of Ludlow, 
and the firing of the tents which was the death-fire of nearly a score of women 
and children. 

Are the people of Colorado willing to accept this as justice? What are you 
going to do about it? You can not avoid a decision. 

Again the grand jury is now investigating the Colorado mine strike. 
It is said that the grand jury was called at the request of the attorney for the 
mine operators, a political boss who distributes offices. 

From experience the people of Colorado know the nature of the findings 
of such a jury. It is within their power to refuse to endure further desecration 
of justice. 

Again military government has made a mockery of law and justice. The 
soldier responsible for the massacre of Ludlow and for the death of the worker 
Louis Tikas was found guilty and punished. But how? By being sentenced 
to be ‘reduced five files in rank.’”” Thus are the rights and lives of the workers 
protected in Colorado and “‘equal justice” maintained. 

What are the people of Colorado going to do about it? 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr. and Jr., can not escape the responsibility attach- 
ing to the great fortune they have amassed. Many people helped in the de- 
velopment of their great industrial projects. Without them they could not 
have succeeded. Now the toilers demand the right ‘to an organization that 
shall secure them safer and better conditions of work, a more just reward for 
their toil, and an opportunity to grow, to understand and enjoy the full fruits 
of justice and freedom. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., refused their demands—in the name of justice 
as it was revealed to him in 26 Broadway. 

The miners of Colorado who were ready to risk their lives and their all 
for justice as it was revealed to them in the mines of Colorado will not be 
denied justice. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Is it not best that every precaution 
be taken now ere the hounds are loosed again? 

Workers—People of Colorado: What are you going to do about it? 





Colonel Harvey has been revising his psychological map. Last January he 
spied five clouds on the horizon. By June those clouds had 


COLONEL 

HARVEY grown into one black threatening mass that overcast the 
A PERPLEXED whole horizon. But the Colonel is brave; the Colonel is 
SPECIAL chivalric; the Colonel is tender-hearted ; but he fears psycholo- 
PLEADER gical cyclones. He yearns to gather into his cyclone cellar all 


venturesome, “inexperienced Congressmen’”—but somehow they will not! 
The condition causing Colonel Harvey’s perturbation and appeal to the 
press and to the people is the proposal to exempt working people from the 
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provisions of the antitrust laws. A shocking proposition he calls it, in his 
explosive manner. Now no one would needlessly or carelessly shock into 
action Colonel Harvey’s rhetoric which has waxed strong and ac le in the 
weekly and monthly philippics that have gained him immunity from ill- 
considered editorial comment. 

However, the Co'onel’s troubles are purely psycholog cal, as the “‘true 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson” will dispel the clouds engendered by the 
Colonel’s over-stimulated imagination. 

Perhaps it is shocking to one who so perfectly represents the anti- 
reformer’s attitude of mind tocontemplate the fruition ofa great reform. But is 
that sufficient reason for staying the march of human progress? ‘To be sure 
the peace of mind of this matchle’s inquisitorial literateur has claims to 
consideration; but do these outweigh the welfare of millions of people, even 
though they are just common people? 

But this indefatigable writer has been so encouraged by the pleasure that 
his words have caused many readers of “his class” that occasionally he loses 
that fine distinction of meaning that makes his magazine such an intellectual 
joy. ‘This is the main cause of his present state of unrest. 

With commendable frankness he confesses he can not see the difference 
between organizations for profits and unions of workingmen. With an 
audacity which has won him the freedom from criticism bestowed upon a 
master of philippics but which has made him less careful in distinguishing 
between the imaginary and the real, he declared, “Nor can anybody.” 
Where Colonel Harvey fails to see and understand, all must fail. 

Let not those who do not agree with Colonel Harvey be discouraged at 
thus being termed nobody. Because of the same psychological tendency 
toward generalization which precludes his distinguishing between organiza- 
tions of things and of people, he is unable to distinguish mere individuals. 

Under the spell of his stimulated imagination and the temptation of 
editorial space, the Colonel grows superbly anarchic in his scorn of accepted 
meanings of words. What’s in a word, forsooth? Why should not each employ 
them after the manner of his own fancy? ‘To be sure, theses, dissertations, 
volumes have been written upon labor and capital that ordinary mortals 
might understand the two. ‘‘Pouf! What folly!” gurgles the redoubtable 
Co onel as his unrestricted imagination soars in psychological ecstasy. ‘Lo, 
no one can be without capital!’’ With a dexterous, daring sweep of his pen, 
editorial license invokes a metaphor to extricate him from verbal difficulties 
and with joy born of creative achievement he proclaims, ‘‘Labor is the capital 
of the workingman.” 

The existence of the organizations of these capitalistic workingmen is not 
really in danger, proceeds the Colonel, encouraged by the cheer of his indivi- 
dual sophistical vocabulary, with eyes uplifted above the gross material 
things of industry, piercing over-cast heavens and gazing upon a utopian 
vision. Why should editorial rapture for the edification of the special in- 
terests be deterred by such realities as court decisions which declare unions 
can be dissolved under the Sherman antitrust law, the costs of litigation 
under that law that make organization too expensive a luxury for workingmen, 
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or the imprisonment of labor men who venture to perform the duties of 
officials of the labor organizations of fellow workers? 

Colonel Harvey, like a true antireformer, questions the good faith of the 
men and women of Labor who declare that their demands aim at exemption 
from class prosecution and from prosecution for acts not in themselves unlaw- 
ful. He “‘begs to inquire, since when has it been possible to prosecute lawful 
deeds?”’ Dear, trustful Colonel Harvey! Of course, it is not possible under the 
constitution and the laws of our country to prosecute men for lawful deeds. 
It is impossible but it has been done and the question confronts us—what 
are we going to do about it? 

America’s working people propose to secure their rights through the labor 
provisions incorporated in the Clayton antitrust bill. Colonel Harvey 
possibly may have to revise his psychological map yet another time. Per- 
chance he may join the mental mourners. 

But the editor of the North American Review must make an immediate 
psychological adjustment in regard to the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, whose members he characterizes as “intelligent” in order to distin- 
guish them from the “other labor organizations” demanding exemption 
of human beings from laws that apply to commodities. Let Colonel Harvey 
but drop one eye from the clouds and behold that ‘intelligent organization, 
together with all the other railroad brotherhoods, joining the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in insistence upon justice for Labor at the hands of Congress. 

Intoxicated by imagination and modesty the editorial autocrat taxes 
even his own facile use of tropes when he announces that he will ignore with 
“becoming placidity of spirit’ a personal attack comprising “four explicit 
falsehoods.”” Placidity—’tis a most neat metaphor that cloaks a choking 
tongue, and a Falstaffian imagination that triumphs over four falsehoods. 

The principles of Jefferson and the interpretation of the Democratic 
platform can not be left to the figurative chamelion-like vocabulary of Colonel 
Harvey, hot with zeal for the special interests. His placidity causes him to 
identify reality with pleasing tropes. We, too, are content to appeal to public 
opinion. Let Colonel Harvey revise his psychological map to conform to 
manifestations of Public Opinion. Perhaps he may receive several galvanic 
shocks but he will learn the fundamental difference between “capital and 
labor’’—that is, the products of labor and human beings. 





A miracle is expected of our public schools. The public schools‘are conducted 
and controlled by an autocratic system for the purpose of 
TEACHERS, realizing democracy in all the interests of life. ‘Teachers 
THEIR DUTY under a despotic regime are expected to impart the principles 
AND OURS “di ‘ : 
and the spirit of democracy and to inculcate love for free 
government. Boys and girls are expected to spend the greater part of their 
first eighteen years under the spirit and management of despotism as prepara- 
tion for the duties and the obligations of citizens in a democracy. 
This anomaly is so familiar that few give it sufficient thought to grasp 
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the pernicious effects of the self-deception. Only some unusually incongruous 
occurrence brings out our trusting expectation of gathering figs from thistles. 

The teachers themselves are practically without opportunity to express 
their ideas or to present their grievances. They are told that their interests 
are safe in the hands of the superintendents and of the representative citi- 
zens whc compose the boards of education. Whatever organization exists is 
determined and supervised by higher authorities to develop greater teaching 
efficiency, to uplift the teachers intellectually and morally. The exaltation of 
these associations permits little or no consideration of such material things as 
low wages. 

All the virtues demanded of public school teachers are to be generated in 
the simple existence necessitated by a bare subsistence wage. Those who do 
noble work of great service to society have other compensations than mere 
money—money is given them most grudgingly. In fact most teachers are paid 
a wage that would cause strikes among unskilled laborers. 

Yet these teachers, given only a charity wage, must bring to their work 
culture, sympathy, purpose. Into their hands is committed the very life of the 
nation that is to be. It is theirs to bring into human lives thoughts and ideals 
that make or mar. 

The teachers are to put into the life of the school culture, idealism, practi- 
cal common sense, personality and all of the characteristics that must be im- 
parted to the future citizens—all of these virtues for a wage lower than is paid 
to ditch diggers. They themselves are to submit to benevolent authority but 
they are to inculcate freedom of thought and individuality. 

Now ideals must have some connection with concrete realities. Effective 
teachers must be what they teach. Schools can not be greater than their 
teachers. 

The teachers of Cleveland, Ohio, with the true spirit of Americanism, 
have considered their grievances for the purpose of seeing what they could do 
about them. The Cleveland schools, like most of the schools in the United 
States, are controlled by a system represented by a board of education. 
Under this management the average annual salary paid’ in 1913 was $527 
or about $10 a week. On that sum men and women are expected to live, keep 
up with the progress of thought and culture, prepare themselves for greater 
usefulness, and to lay by something for old age! 

The Cleveland teachers were convinced that their only help lay in self- 
assertion. As individuals they were helpless. They adopted the principle 
of trade unionism, organization to secure material betterment and for freedom 
for self-betterment. 

When organization was perfected affiliation with other organized bodies 
for similar purposes naturally presented itself. The American Federation of 
Labor guarantees local autonomy yet gives all affiliated organizations power- 
ful support and greater effectiveness. Organized labor is especially interested 
in the schools for the children of the working people constitute the great 
majority of the pupils in the public schools. Working people depend upon 
state institutions for education. From this it follows that they are vitally 
interested in improving and promoting the greatest usefulness of the. schools. 
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Of the approximately twelve hundred teachers associated together, eight hun- 
dred voted to affiliate to the American Federation of Labor. 

Their action roused the wrath of the aristocratic benevolent despotism 
that rules the Cleveland schools. The autocracy issued the edict that mem- 
bership in any union would be regarded as a “‘resignation”’ of the teacher. 

The board’s action was in violation of a state law prohibiting employers 
from coercing their employes from joining labor unions. It was in violation of 
American ideals of personal liberty of thought and action. A democratic 
government must assure its citizens freedom of association for the attainment 
of personal welfare. 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor took up the cause of the teachers. 
Workingmen know full well the value of personal liberty and have fought 
many of its battles. The federation petitioned the court to forbid the school 
board to enforce its edict providing for the dismissal of all teachers who joined 
the union. 

To arouse public sentiment to the justice of the cause of the teachers 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor arranged for a meeting to protest against 
the arbitrary, unjust action of the board. As President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we were asked to address that meeting, to present the position 
of the organized labor movement in regard to local conditions and in regard 
to the larger problem of democratizing the public schools. About five thousand 
attended that protest meeting, indicating keen appreciation of the importance 
of the issues involved. 

The public has talked much of democratizing the public schools but it has 
contented itself with considering the course of study and the larger social 
functions of the school. ‘The democratizing of school policies and of reg- 
ulations affecting teachers has been left to those who are most vitally 
concerned—the teachers. They must have enough enlightened self-interest 
to evolve methods of self-help. Organization is their only hope. Local 
organizations can accomplish much. Affiliation with other organizations 
with similar aims will produce quicker and greater results. 

The movement of the Cleveland teachers for organization has made itself 
felt not only in that city but throughout Ohio, and has aroused much interest 
throughout the country. The Zanesville board of education by unanimous 
action granted an increase of salary of $50 a year to all grade teachers and all 
men teachers in the high schools and $25 to all women in the high schools. 
Surely the unorganized benefit from organization. 

Organization must come to all teachers. Increased salaries are essential 
to self-development and higher living. Plans for self-betterment must be 
practical. The principle of organization has been tried and proved practical 
and effective. To the teachers, as to all workers, we say: Agitate, educate and 
organize! 





The labor movement grows in proportion as it can show the solidarity 
of its membership as well as the advantages it has secured for the toilers 
Demonstrate these facts every day, but particularly on Labor Day. 
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Though many a person wishes he could say on the spot what he thinks of the 
day after, not many venture to make yesterday’s speech 
COURAGEOUS today. Ordinary human beings believe that when a contest 


Ngo is on the contestants should be in the arena, whether it be 
pot physical, mental, or oratorical. Not so with Honorable J. 


Hampton Moore, member of the House of Representatives 
from the Third District of Pennsylvania, who is above the ordinary 
compunctions of propriety or conscience. 

On June } the House of Representatives in Committee of the Whole 
considered section 7 of the Clayton antitrust bill exempting the voluntary 
organizations of wage earners from the antitrust laws applying to capitalistic 
combinations owning and dealing in the products of labor. But Honorable J. 
Hampton Moore was not there to speak or vote upon the measure. During 
the night time he heard a still, small voice, perhaps “‘his master’s voice.”’ 

On June 2 Honorable J. Hampton Moore, ingenious, industrious, Honor- 
able J. Hampton Moore, achieved first page notice in the press and gained 
space in the Congressional Record. 

Until the day after the general debate in the House of Representatives 
upon Labor’s amendments to H. R. 15657, little did any one suspect the depths 
and intensity of his sensitive moral temperament. 

With courage worthy of his cause, in loyal allegiance to his effective 
motto, ‘‘better late than never,” he bravely appeared after the battle of words, 
after the deciding vote, to tell what HE might have done had he been there. 
Alas! why was he so late? 

Brave Honorable J. Hampton Moore! How gloriously he denounced in 
carefully qualified terms Congress, the American Federation of Labor, the 
cause of justice and humanity—all on the day after! Verily, verily did he 
prove there was no cowardice in his politics. Did he not dare to stand alone in 
dissent from the unanimous judgment of the House of Representatives on— 
the day after? 

Did he not, with the least equivocation possible to him, propound this 
plain suppositional proposition, ““but 7f J believed his (Webb’s) amendment was 
in favor of a legal classification of labor against other classes of labor, I would 
have voted against it?” 

Honorable J. Hampton Moore, the man who did not vote upon Labor’s 
amendment, virtuously declared: ‘I have not waited for a nod from the 
galleries to determine how I shall vote.” 

Furthermore did he not hedge in regard to his opposition to Labor’s 
demands by exempting the American Federation of Labor from his fear— 
“Now, I will not say the Federation of Labor, because I believe that to be a 
law-abiding body, but the Industrial Workers of the World?” 

Did he not bravely proclaim his allegiance to the cause of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, denounce the cause of the workers, characterize 
the two hundred and seven Congressmen who voted for Labor’s amendment as 
a terrorized flock of sheep that ran away? Then brave Honorable J. Hampton 
Moore courteously left those terrified sheep to discuss his words of wisdom un- 
deterred by his courageous presence. He refrained from gazing upon their 
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mental mourning. Only special request induced him to return and to listen to 
those less omniscient and with less lofty moral concepts. 

Inspired by the story of Daniel of old, who dared to stand alone in the 
lion’s den, Honorable J. Hampton Moore dared to stand alone among the 
“terrorized sheep.”” Brave Honorable J. Hampton Moore—a worthy descend- 
ant of John Hampton, who asserted his rights against arbitrary taxation by 
the Stuarts. This later J. Hampton is a day late in asserting his independence, 
but he heard the voice of—duty ? 

In the State of Pennsylvania there still abide vestiges of that ancient 
Quaker spirit of non-resistance and passive acceptance, but even a state that 
has borne so much should rouse itself to the rare opportunity within its grasp. 
It should appreciate the nobility of brave Honorable J. Hampton Moore 
on—the day after. The youth, the coming citizenship of Pennsylvania, might 
find inspiration and uplift from this sheep-expert—like unto none other in all 
Congress. Why not keep this brave, gentle soul safe in the city of brotherly 
love—at least until he can catch up with today? 





Scattered over the continent, separated from industrial centers, are groups of 
workers living under conditions called labor camps. Employ- 
ment in labor camps is usually seasonal or casual. Because 
the employment is of but brief duration and because the 
camps do not come under general observation, very little 
consideration has been given to the health conditions prevailing among the 
camp workers, nor is the consequent menace to the health of the community 


LABOR CAMP 
LIFE— 
ITS EVILS 


generally appreciated. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has recently made a report on 
Wisconsin labor camps which ought to arouse other states to the necessity 
of making similar investigations. In describing railroad camps this state- 
ment is made: 

“Sanitary precautions in railroad camps consist mainly of printed instructions to the 
camp clerks and cooks which are commonly disregarded. Surroundings of camp very bad. 
Odors plentiful. Everything left over from food seemed to have been thrown out of the cars 
without any care whatever. Both front and rear of camps bad. Within ten feet of camp is 
ditch full of water drained from swamp nearby. This full of garbage, old clothes, etc 
Thick scum on water. Plenty of flies.” 

The utter disregard of the most elementary principles of sanitation re- 
sults in swarms of flies, germs, and parasites which serve as carriers of infectious 
diseases. The beds in the bunk cars are usually in a terrible condition. ‘The 
laborers, who do not expect to stay long, do not trouble themselves about con- 
ditions; those in charge of the camps shift responsibility upon the men. The 
public seems uninterested in locating original responsibility for insanitary 
conditions or in protecting itself against the spread of disease. 

For there is a constant stream of laborers going to and from the camps 
They carry to industrial centers menace from the dirt diseases of the camps. 

What is true of the railroad camps is true of the lumber camps where the 
housing conditions are, if possible, even worse. Camps of ice workers, beet 
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sugar and paper mill workers constitute poison factories menacing Wisconsin 
health conditions. 

Other states have the same kind of dangers emanating from other kinds 
of seasonal labor camps. Maryland has her canneries. Families move to the 
country during tomato season and suffer from careless habits caused by the 
makeshift life and the strain and drudgery of the work. The South has her 
cotton picking and sugar camps. 

California has her hop-picking. The horrors that have made life in one 
California hop-pickers’ camp a veritable hell are fully and graphically described 
in the report of Charlton H. Parker to Governor Johnson and the California 
State Commission of Immigration and Housing. Mr. Parker was sent to find 
out the causes of the riot in the hop fields last summer. His report is a most 
scathing indictment of the greed, cruelty, and inhumanity of the owner of the 
Durst hop ranch. 

The investigator found that over twenty-eight hundred workers were em- 
ployedonthisranch. They were Hindus, Japanese, negroes, white men, women, 
and children. Twenty-seven nationalities were noted in one gang of two hundred 
and fifty workers. They were “unskilled” laborers with unclean personal and 
camp habits. The Americans were in the main of the migratory working 
class. ‘Those who had better standards found their experience on the Durst 
ranch deeply humiliating. For although the groups of hop-pickers were like 
those on all the ranches, there were peculiar regulations upon the Durst 
ranch that led to the Sunday uprising of last August. 

Durst had a “‘bonus” system—ninety cents was paid for every one hun- 
dred pounds of hops picked during the first week, to which ten cents was to be 
added if the workers stayed during the season, three or four weeks in length. 
The average wage for 1913 was one dollar for one hundred pounds. There- 
fore, as Professor Parker says, the “bonus” was in reality a “‘hold back,” 
acting as a whip to hold discontented workers in line. But such were the 
conditions of work and the filth of the Durst camp that he estimates Mr. Durst 
realized one hundred dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars a day from 
forfeited “‘bonuses.” 

The official investigation found the sanitary conditions of the camp 
horrible. Practically no provisions were made for sleeping accommodations. 
Durst donated a few old tents, and rented others to the workers at seventy-five 
cents a night. “Business is business,” according to Durst standards. The 
workers, many of whom had come distances on foot, slept on straw—blankets 
were a luxury. 

The most vicious sanitary abuse was that of the toilets. There were eight 
for twenty-eight hundred people. The frightful conditions resulted in dysen- 
tery which multiplied the dangers from the abuses. Flies swarmed and 
multiplied. Typhoid developed. Failure to make any provision for garbage 
disposal increased disgusting conditions. 

In the hop fields there were practices that were the very quintessence of 
cruelty—but they added to the profits of Durst. Hop fields are hot. Last 
summer the temperature rose to one hundred and twenty-two degrees. The 
wells in the fields did not furnish sufficient water. The wells at the ranch 
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buildings were one mile distant from the hop fields. The workers were doing 
piece-work. Durst stated that although hop-picking began on Thursday or 
Friday he did not send water wagons to the fields until the following Mon- 
day—he did not say why. 

The hop-pickers began work about 4 o’clock. By noon the vertical rays 
of the sun had parched them. The wells had been pumped dry. There were 
men, women, and children suffering—children from 5 to 10 years of age. 
At noon the stew wagon came. Those who purchased stew obtained a glass of 
water. Durst testified that he profited by this arrangement. He testified that 
he did not permit the town stores to deliver goods on the ranch. His cousin 
bought a lemonade concession. He sold lemonade at 5 cents a glass. The 
lemonade was made of citric acid. 

‘These hop pickers were treated with less humanity and consideration than 
are given to cattle. They were tortured—for profits. Being human creatures 
with some degree of personal dignity and self-respect, the storm that gathered 
and brought murder in its wake was an inevitable result. 

One of the leaders of the outbreak said: “We can’t agitate in the country 
unless things are rotten enough to bring the crowd along.”’ Things were rotten 
enough on the Durst ranch to weld twenty-seven nationalities into a protesting 
avenging whole. Rioting followed the interruption of a mass-meeting by the 
sheriff’s posse. Blood was shed. Human lives were taken. 

Some of the hop-pickers were tried for manslaughter. ‘Two were con- 
victed and sentenced—one for life. But what of Durst, the man who tor- 
tured men, women, and children to increase the profits from stew and citric 
acid lemonade? Shall he go unscathed? You say organized society must 
avenge itself against misdeeds in order to uphold law and order. But did 
society give even a thought to the wrongs and the misdeeds committed 
against these workers until they rose in their might to enforce their own 
ideas of justice? Now that knowledge of wrongs that offend decency and the 
sense of justice have been forced upon society, will society give consideration 
to these wrongs? 

State laws already exist in California to regulate sanitary conditions of 
camps. The State Commission of Immigration and Housing has already taken 
steps to enforce them. Such action should have been taken long ago, but at 
least it will help to prevent future suffering. The intention is to prosecute 
to the full extent of the law employers who maintain insanitary camps. 
The only remedy is to organize and educate the camp laborers so they shall 
be able to protect their own interests. Their very necessity has made unor- 
ganized casual migratory workers easy victims of employers: greed and 
inhumanity. Raising standards of work will naturally lead to raising all 
living standards. 

The facts presented in the majority report are undisputed. A minority 
report, submitted by Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, secretary to the Commission, 
does not criticize the facts, only the interpretation and the remedy offered in the 
majority report. Mr. Scharrenberg thinks that the value and the importance 
of the I. W. W. movement are over-estimated. He concluded that I. W. W.- 
ism or other form of leadership is but an incident of the organization. ‘The 
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only real significance of this incident lies in the proof it affords of the condi- 
tions which make possible such leadership.” 

The remedy for existing conditions lies not in the intrusion of a third 
party, finds Mr. Scharrenberg, but in the inculcation of the spirit of self-help. 
He adds with force: 


“Why not give credit where credit is due and acknowledge that the labor movement of 
California—the 80,000 men and women under the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor—has already actually cured some of the worst evils under which the unorganized 
seasonal workers have suffered? 

“The labor movement has spent thousands of dollars in an effort to inculcate the 
spirit of self-help (i. e., rational and permanent organization) among the casual and migra- 
tory workers of the state. The very law regulating the sanitation and ventilation in the 
camps upon which the report dwells in detail and which it is hoped will make impossible 
recurrence of the Wheatland riot, was drafted and placed upon the statute books mainly 
through the efforts of organized labor.” 


Mr. Scharrenberg proposes to attack the unemployment evils by means of 
information bureaus under the control of the workers themselves. He pre- 
sents this reason for his method: 

“The real remedy can be applied only by the workers themselves. But the Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing can, if it will, help to point the way. If the suggestion 
here offered—that of encouraging this class of labor in the essentially necessary duty of 
self-help—will serve to make conditions better, then it ought to be made public plainly and 
emphatically. If, on the other hand, it is believed that the migratory workers are unfitted 
to take care of themselves, incapable of even participating in the attempts at a solution of the 
problems confronting them, then the Commission ought not to hesitate to announce its 
opinion of these men. In the latter case it would seem to me entirely fitting that the 
Commission should not rely only upon existing statutes but should recommend more laws, 
rules, and regulations to govern the workers’ every-day life, more municipal lodging houses, 
larger county institutions for the poor, increased public charities of various kinds, free or 
nearly free public employment bureaus, and other means whereby the workers may be 
persuaded that the practice of self-help and the rendering of mutual aid among their own 
class is an unnecessary virtue.” 


State laws should require reporting of diseases in labor camps. Provision 
should be made for locating the origin of such diseases and for prevention. 
Sanitary regulations should be prescribed, provisions for proper housing, 
hospital and medical attention. These standards should be enforced by official 
agents and by the demands of the workers themselves. Camps can be made 
perfectly sanitary as even the temporary one-night camps of the army demon- 
strate. 

The menace that labor camps constitute not only to the workers in the 
camps but to the members of society to whom the infections from the camps 
are carried was presented to the representatives of organized labor at the 
Toronto convention of the American Federation Labor in a resolution by 
Delegate D’Allessandro. The resolution provided for an effort to secure 
federal legislation and regulations to protect these workers, and for similar 
action by state legislatures. A bill for this purpose was introduced in Congress, 
but was not enacted into law. Several state legislatures have considered 
propositions to protect the workers in labor camps, but little has yet been 
accomplished. 
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Meanwhile the number of labor camps and the danger from them has con- 
stantly increased. Although the organization of these casual, migratory 
workers presents many difficulties, it is the only sure method of protecting 
them and society. Only intelligent self-help will enable the laborers to secure 
fair treatment for themselves, though governmental regulation is necessary 
to safeguard society. Both purposes should be urged to immediate fruition. 
In these efforts it is not only the duty but the pleasure of organized labor to 
render every aid within its power. 





President Wilson recently called attention to evidences of a conspiracy 
to create a public opinion favorable to delaying immediate action upon the 
antitrust legislation now before Congress. The influences that are working 
for this purpose have been concerned in every effort to prevent the people from 
gaining greater liberty and greater opportunities to advance their own welfare. 
The attack of those interests upon the administration antitrust program is in 
reality an attack upon the movement of labor to secure the passage of legisla- 
tion removing organizations of workers from the provisions of antitrust laws 
applying to commodities. The American Federation of Labor and the railroad 
brotherhoods of America insist that Congress shall not delay action upon the 
legislation now before it. They insist upon the adoption of the labor sections 
of the Clayton antitrust bill as adopted by the House of Representatives. 
These sections represent a demand for freedom that can not be defeated. Again 
we repeat our uncompromising demand for the just cause of the workers, of all 
the people of America. 





Once again has come a tragic cry from the ruthless rushing waters. It 
came too late to help the thousand lost in land-locked waters, but not too late 
to rouse the consciences of those who are now considering legislation to make 
the sea safe. The crash that sank the Empress of Ireland calls attention 
again to the fundamental provision in securing this greater safety—the neces- 
sity for having on every vessel enough trained seamen to meet emergencies 
and dangers that may arise. The danger of the sea ever lurks in the depths 
of the waves and in the wind that blows; it creeps upon the sea-faring silently 
and without warning understood by those who do not know every varying 
expression of the sea and the sky. In a dense fog a heavily laden small vessel 
crashed into a larger boat. A few days ago occurred a collision in the English 
Channel between a grain steamer and the Kaiser, Wilhelm II, a North German 
Lloyd steamer. These accidents recall how the Monroe was sunk in a 
fog so dense that the lookout could not see ahead. The fog is an 
uncontrollable peril. Some way must be found to grapple with its perils. 
The appalling suddenness of these disasters make their warning more 
impressive. Under the conditions that resulted life-saving apparatus and 
devices alone were useless. Whatever was done to help those in imminent 
peril to their lives came through the resourcefulness and the skill of those on 
board. Legislation is now before Congress which if enacted into law would 
compel the establishment of conditions upon which all safety depends. Con- 
gress assumes grave responsibility in delaying longer the enactment of the 
LaFollette seamen’s bill. 
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TRUST LAWS AND LABOR 


F THE many magazines that have 
O dealt with the labor sections of the 
Clayton antitrust bill, mone has 
presented Labor’s demands more sympathet- 
ically and more correctly than The Outlook. 
The labor legislation of the Clayton bill will 
establish the legal principle necessary for real 
freedom for those who toil—the fundamental 
difference between capital and labor. 
The following editorial statement pub- 
lished in The Outlook of June 13 we com- 
mend to the thoughtful study of all: 


A great deal of misunderstanding and con- 
fusion is likely to arise when any measures are 
proposed affecting labor organizations. That is 
partly due to the fact that the old relation of master 
and servant no longer exists and can no longer exist 
jn our great industries, and yet the law regarding 
employer and employe is based on that old indivi- 
dualistic relation. Consequently labor legislation 
must in its nature be radical in the sense that it must 
go to the roots of things, for the great industrial 
change has been radical. At this time, when Con- 
gress has been considering two important measures 
affecting labor unions, there has therefore arisen a 
great deal of misunderstanding and confusion. 

The two measures to which we refer are two 
provisions in the so-called antitrust bills. 

Both of these provisions have been denounced 
as class legislation, as attempts to give special privi- 
leges to labor unions, as efforts to placate the wage- 
working voters by special legislation placing them 
outside the reach of lawful authority. As a matter 
of fact, whatever defects there may be in the phrase- 
ology, both of these provisions are attempts to ren- 
der the law consistent with the change in industrial 
conditions. 

One of these provisions is designed to exempt 
labor unions and farmers’ associations from the 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law. Whether 
it does so there seems to be some doubt. We do 
not wish to believe that the President or any mem- 
ber of Congress acquiesced in the passage of this 
‘provision on the ground that it did not really accom- 
plish what it purports to accomplish. The real ob- 
ject of the provision is justifiable in both common 
sense and morals, and its passage without a dis- 
senting vote ought to, if it does not, represent the 
recognition of the House of Representatives, with- 
out regard to politics, of the fact that labor unions 
ought not to be prosecuted under the antitrust 
law. The effort of Congress in a former session 


to enact such a provision by means of a “‘rider’’ 
on an appropriation bill was a subterfuge that de- 
served condemnation. The enactment of this provi- 
sion in the open as an essential part of a trust 
measure, after full discussion, is in comparison 
courageous and deserves commendation. 





Why should labor unions be exempted from 
prosecution under the antitrust law? 

Everybody recognizes that the laws which 
are applicable to certain groups or classes are not 
applicable to other groups or classes. It is right to 
lay upon automobile drivers restrictions from which 
pedestrians are exempt; it is right to require by law 
from the liquor dealer what no one would think of 
requiring from the dealer in clothing; it is right to 
limit the operation of steamboats by regulations 
which do not apply to sailboats; it is right to exact 
from corporations what is not exacted from firms. 
Likewise it is right to apply to those who manu- 
facture or deal in merchandise a law which is not 
made applicable to those who work for wages. 
And if a law which was devised for the regulation 
of those who manufacture or deal in merchandise 
has proved in practice to apply to wage-earners, to 
whom it was not intended to apply, it is right to ex- 
empt the wage-workers, just as it would be right 
to pass a law exempting pedestrians from the 
operations of an automobile law which had proved 
to place a needless restriction upon pedestrians. 

Whether there should be a distinction in law be- 
tween one category or group of people and another 
should be determined by the nature of the difference 
between the two groups or categories. If the differ- 
ence has no relation to the object of the law, then 
that difference ought not to be recognized in the law; 
but if that difference has a material bearing on the 
object of the law, then it ought to be recognized in 
the law. 

What is the object of the antitrust law? It is, 
briefly, to prevent monopoly. According to Bou- 
vier’s ‘“‘Law Dictionary,’”’ monopoly is ‘“‘the abuse 
of free commerce by which one or more individuals 
have procured the advantage of selling alone all of a 
particular kind of merchandise to the detriment of 
the public,” or “any combination among merchants 
to raise the price of merchandise to the injury of the 
public.” 

The whole question whether labor unions should 
come under the operation of the antitrust law rests 
upon the question whether labor is merchandise or 
not. From the point of the slave-holder, of course, 
labor is merchandise. The slave is as truly a 
valuable piece of property as a horse. From the 
point of view of some economists labor is regarded as 
a commodity which, like potatoes, or steel, or water- 
power, is offered by the owner in the higkest market 
and sought by the buyer in the lowest market. This 
is the only ground on which the application of the 
antitrust law to labor unions can be defended. 

This view of labor as a commodity is rightly 
becoming obsolete. Slavery is no longer counte- 
nanced among civilized people. The idea that one 
man can have a property right in another man is no 
longer defended by reasonable people. With the 
abandonment of that idea must be abandoned the 
idea of labor as a commodity, for labor consists of 
human beings. 

The man who wishes to buy potatoes, or steel, 
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or water-power buys a thing; a man who hires labor 
for a wage employs a human being. The man who 
sells potatoes, or steel, or water-power gives that 
which is separate from himself, but a man who offers 
his labor for a wage offers himself. The purchaser 
of a commodity does not inquire whether the seller 
is thrifty or has good habits; all that he wants to 
know is whether his goods are all that the seller 
represents them to be. The man who hires labor, on 
the other hand, is very much concerned with the 
habits, the character, of the person he hires. Such 
a difference as this the law ought to recognize. If it 
does not recognize it, the law ought to be changed. 
The United States courts have declared in substance 
that the antitrust law does not recognize this dif- 
ference between the rights that a man has in things 
that he happens to own and the right that he has over 
himself. Since the antitrust law does not recognize 
the difference, Congress ought to amend the law. It 
ought to do so openly and freely. 

The avowed object of the amendment which the 
House of Representatives unanimously passed last 
week was to recognize this difference and to make it 
impossible hereafter for laboring men who are or- 
ganized for the common protection of themselves to 
be treated by the courts as men who have combined 
for the purpose of monopolizing a commodity. 

This provision applies also to farmers’ organiza- 
tions. It is sufficient to say that the farmer is the 
most individualistic of individuals, and no other 
danger is quite so remote as that of a farmers’ 
monopolistic organization. Anything which can 
legitimately be done to encourage co-operation 
among farmers should be welcomed as a public bene- 
fit. 

The other provision in the antitrust measures 
which affects labor unions is that which prohibits 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes except 
when necessary for preventing irreparable injury, 
and then only in response to a written application; 
prohibits the issuance of injunctions against peace- 
ful primary boycotts and peaceful picketing; 
in addition, declares that such peaceful boycotts and 
peaceful picketing shall not be construed to be 
illegal. 
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This provision seems to us to be cautiously 
planned and to provide by statute nothing but what 
has been judged permissible by at least some of the 
higher courts of the land. There is no reason why the 
courts should attempt to enjoin men from refusing 
to deal or for persuading others to refuse to deal 
with an employer with whom they have a contro- 
versy. Nothing in this provision legalizes the at- 
tempt to enforce such a boycott by coercive or vio- 
lent methods, or by attempting a secondary boy- 
cott—that is, the refusal to deal with those who de- 
cline to join the boycott. There is no reason why the 
court should attempt to enjoin men from peace- 
fully attempting to persuade others not to work for 
an employer with whom they have a controversy, 
This is peaceful picketing, and it ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood to be well within the law. There 
is nothing in this provision which legalizes the at- 
tempt to enforce the desires of strikers by coercive 
measures of any kind. In this provision, with regard 
to injunctions, there is and ought to be nothing 
that is not as applicable to the employer as to the 
employe. 

The English labor law goes even further than this 
provision, and, as we understand it, declares that it 
is not unlawful for two or more to do what one may 
do. Inasmuch as it is lawful for an individual to re- 
fuse to deai with a former employer, it would be law- 
ful for any number to refuse to deal with their 
former employer. It can be seen that the English 
provision is more extensive in its application than the 
provision in the proposed antitrust law. We be- 
lieve that it is right that by some such provision labor 
unions should be definitely and generally secured in 
rights which the courts have on occasion conceded 
to them. 

There is no question here whether labor unions 
should be regulated or not. Labor unions equally 
with any other large bodies of men should be kept 
subject to the sovereignty of the whole people. The 
question is whether labor shall be treated as a com- 
modity, and whether men shall be allowed to do 
jointly what every one is and ought to be allowed 
to do singly in the control of his own labor. 





Labor Affairs in the United Kingdom 


{Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST] 


Lonpon, May 29, 1914. 

Tis current tendency in the labor world here 

during the past month or so is now increas- 

ingly seen to be the movement towards amal- 
gamation of labor interests and the more or less com- 
plete fusion of unions. Up and down the country 
there are signs that the day of the over-lapping union 
is passing. Sturdy friends of organized labor have 
been preaching this dogma for many years, but 
only with the increasing severity of the fight for 
better conditions and the increasing strength of indi- 
vidual unions have come definite official moves to- 
wards consolidation. Organized labor in the 
United Kingdom stands just now in a record posi- 
tion. As has already been shown, there are more 


men in unions here now than ever before and further- 


more the unions stand in the strongest financial 
position ever known. Individual unions have also 
reached record figures of membership and financial 
backing. The result is that more and more men 
come to see that the ideal of dne union for one trade 
with adequate federation of allied interests is the 
note of the day. 

On May 26 an important step was taken for the 
first time towards an effective alliance of the three 
huge organizations to which the bulk of the miners, 
railwaymen, and transport workers of the United 
Kingdom belong. In Aprila joint conference agreed 
that a working agreement was a desirable thing, and 
delegated to the chairmen and secretaries of the 
three bodies the work of drafting a scheme. On 
May 26 those officials were able to complete the 




















draft, and this will be submitted to a full conference 
for approval next week. 

There is no question of fusion or federation for all 
purposes. The intention is to secure co-operation in 
times of disputes with employers, and—though 
no details of the scheme have been published—it is 
understood that with this object any of the three 
organizations involved in such a dispute will, as a 
first step, consult the other two before entering upon 
negotiations. It is claimed that the resulting 
combination will be as effectual in preventing stop- 
pages of work as in protecting the workmen’s in- 
terests. 

We appear to be on the verge of a national lock- 
out of building labor in this country. These are the 
events that have led up to this prospect. Last 
January the London master builders laid before 
their employes an agreement which the masters 
declared was for the purpose of preventing sectional 
strikes in the building industry. The London work- 
men regarded it rather as an attempt to bind them 
hand and foot, especially as a trust fund was to be 
formed for the purpose of paying penalties for strikes 
(and also, it declared, for lockouts) in violation of the 
working rules. However it was worded it was clear 
that employers were going to endeavor to make sure 
that their union workmen labored peaceably in future 
side by side with non-unionists. This touched the or- 
ganized men very sharply and they refused to sign. 
They were locked out as a consequence. They 
have remained out to the time of writing (May 29), 
and they have just rejected certain fresh proposals 
put forward by the masters. The latter had threat- 
ened that should these last proposals be rejected they 
would, in conjunction with employers all over the 
country, organize a national building trades lock- 
out. Should the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers of Great Britain take up the case 
of the London master builders’ association, as is 
fully expected, over 600,000 workmen will be affected. 

In the latest ballot at the date of the crisis 21,000 
London unionists voted against the masters’ pro- 
posals and only 5,800 in favor, but only some of the 
smaller trades showed an individual majority in 
favor of accepting. These were principally the crane 
drivers, the stone masons and the hot water fitters. 
The carpenters were four to one against acceptance; 
the plasterers, fifty to one against; the plumbers, 
three to one; the painters, twelve to one against, etc. 

A big movement has been launched by the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and supported by the 
only other important railway union, the Associated 
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Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 
In both cases this has been the result of prolonged 
thought. It is proposed to approach the railway 
corporations of this country with practically an all- 
round demand for a $1.25 increase for all men of all 
grades. This replaces the old idea of a demand for a 
minimum wage of $7.50. This demand would not 
especially have helped those workers who get that 
and more now. At the same time it is felt in the rank 
of the poorly paid grades that, coupled with this de- 
mand, there should also be a demand for a minimum 
in those cases where the extra $1.25 would still 
leave the men’s money below $7.50. That this low 
pay would happen in a vast number of cases is 
not disputed. At the same time the union is putting 
forward a claim also for an eight-hour day and for 
allround recognition by the corporations. The 
National Unien of Railwaymen occupies a position 
of enormous strength in this country and ranks 
as one of the biggest single trade unions in the world. 

A large number of strikes of various character still 
occur over the country and again a gratifying 
feature is noted in the way that hitherto unorgan- 
ized sections of men and women workers press for- 
ward in unity and consequent demands for better 
conditions. Solidarity is an increasing feature of 
working class organization here and more strikes 
occur nowadays owing to the victimization of work- 
ers than for any other cause. Whether the people 
concerned are highly paid mechanics or poorly paid 
laborers or factory girls the result is the same—a 
prompt massing up of forces in defense of the injured 
one, victory resulting nine times out of ten. 

At present there are sixteen members of the House 
of Commons who represent coal miners. Eleven 
of these are members of the Labor Party in the House, 
three aie Liberals, or members of the Government 
party, and the others sit as Liberal Labor members, 
which means really, when it comes to an issue, 
Liberal only. The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain has been preparing for some time for a big 
increase in this Parliamentary representation and 
forty further candidatures were provisionally ar- 
ranged. At the last moment, however, these have 
been reduced to ten and the federation will take 
no responsibility for any other Labor candidate at the 
next general election beyond these. This sudden cur- 
tailment of candidates will no doubt lead to a lot of 
heartburning in different quarters of the country, 
but is regarded by the Miners’ Federation executive 
as a victory-winning move. 








sentatives. 





The insidious antagonists as well as the pretending friends of labor are studi- 
ously endeavoring to kill labor provisions of the Clayton Bill, H. R. 15657, by 
“kindness;” that is, by “improving” upon or “clarifying” its language. Real 
friends will insist upon the enactment of the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
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German Labor News 


By HANS FEHLINGER 


Municu, June, 19/4. 
ANY unfavorable circumstances have com- 
M bined to render the progress of German 
trade unions less favorable in 1913 than in 
previous years. Some organizations have even lost 
members and among them is the German Metal 
Workers’ Union, the largest trade union in Europe 
Previously the union has shown almost every year 
a considerable increase in members, only in 1895 


and 1908 there occurred unimportant decreases 
in membership (317 and 131, respectively). The loss 
last year, however, amounted to 16,613, as the 
following table shows: 
1912 1913 Decrease 
Male members ...--516,654 502,482 14,172 
Female members . 27,876 27,373 503 
Juvenile members .17,017 15,079 1,938 
See 561,547 544,934 16,613 


The principal causes of the decrease in member- 
ship in 1913 were unsuccessful labor disputes and, 
particularly, the bad feeling towards the union 
which showed itself after the shipbuilders’ strike. 
It is to be hoped that the membership will increase 
all the more this year. The union has an extensive 
system of benefits which is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the amounts expended in 
1913 for the various kinds of benefits: 
$135,826.19 

37,917.30 


Travelling allowances 
Removal allowances 
Loss of work benefit: 
(a) through sickness........ 
(b) through unemployment 
Strike pay : , 
Relief for victimization cases 
Relief in cases of need 
Funeral allowances are 
Legal protection allowances. . 


1,004,499. 10 
848,441.26 
1,137,756.90 
81,403.32 
41,624.82 
64,494.08 
12,635.00 


, ee . $3,364,597.97 


The total funds of the union mounted at the end 
of 1913 to $4,416,843. This is $487,314 more than 
at the end of 1912. 

The German Wood Workers’ Union suffered also 
a loss in membership, but it was relatively insig- 
nificant. The union counted 193,075 members at 
the end of the year. This is 3,753 less than at the 
end of 1912. The loss occurs chiefly among the male 
members, the numbers decreasing from 188,501 to 
184,457. The number of female members showed 
an increase from 7,193 to 7,470 and the juveniles 
increased from 1,116 to 1,148. Of the particular 
branches, the carpenters, pianoforte makers, coach 
builders, machine workers, gilders and  turners 
present noticeable losses. On the other hand, the 
brushmakers, buttonmakers, ship carpenters and 
joiners attained a noteworthy increase. The ex- 
traordinarily large amount of unemployment in 
1913 resulted in the demands on the unions’ relief 
funds being tremendously increased. The members 
of the union drew nearly one and one-third million 
dollars in relief from the central and local funds 
together. The following table shows the amounts 
expended on the various benefits 





1912 1913 
Traveling benefit cos 5. ree $42,861 
Unemployed relief. ........ 330,830 535,906 
Strike pay ; 208,629 347,448 
Sick pay : caves meus 285,863 
Allowances to victimized... . 17,044 28,236 
eae 15,621 17,742 
Removal benefit , 11,336 12,450 
Assistance in cases of need.. 17,322 31,820 
Legal protection........... 5,505 6,39 


The following statements give the number and 
kind of labor disputes in 1913: 

Offensive strikes, 171, comprising 9,490 partici- 
pants; defensive strikes, 117, comprising 3,259 
participants; lockouts, 22, comprising 2,619 par- 
ticipants; disputes terminating without strikes 
386, comprising 79,820 participants; total, 696 
disputes with 85,188 participants. 

Not all these movements brought the desired 
success, but in a great majority of cases the wages 
disputes were entirely or partly successful. The 
sum total of the results obtained by the wage 
struggles occurring in 1913 was: 

The shortening of working hours for 68,695 per- 
sons amounted to 88,640 hours or an average of |.3 
hours a week for each person and increased wages 
amounted to $38,763 for 71,983 persons, 
average of 60 cents per week per person. 

In 1913 the carpenters’ union had an average 
membership of 62,348, which is 1,061 less than in 
1912. The financial results were as follows: 


or an 


Central Local 

Funds Funds 
eee $434,606 $208,512 
Expenditure........ 334,303 176,387 
Balance, Dec. 31..... 978,787 227,682 

The cost of the various benefits is shown below: 

Unemployment benefit......... $192,465 
Victimization benefit. .......... 2,550 
Rats GINIIOR. gc ccc cicnsccscs 3,502 
a is Gn mia dcaawialdite 42,841 
Travelling allowances.......... 5,794 


The German Building Trades’ Union had in 1913 
an average membership of 326,631 as compared with 
335,560 in 1912. 

The total income of the union amounted to 
$1,740,847. This is $99,885 less than in 1912, but 
still $109,496 more than in 1911. Of the net re- 
ceipts $10,905 were derived from entrance fees, 
$1,728,440 from weekly contributions, $589 from 
strike contributions, and $935 from sundry sources. 

Of the receipts from the'local unions $980,918 
were sent to the head office and $201,234 were ex- 
pended on strikes and lockouts; other benefits were 
as follows: 

Travelling benefits............. 
Legal protection............... 


$17,711 
16,336 


Victimization benefits. ......... 7,365 
EE. ss ko Wie one wa 600 244,248 
NE oad. no wr wea wean 45,364 


At the time of making the report the total assets 
of the union amounted to $4,456,024. The assets 
have increased by $648,163 in the course of the year. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914. 


July 3, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 


July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 


July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 


July 14, Hamilton, Ohio, Stove Mounters’ 


International Union. 


July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers 
Protective Association. 


July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 

August 3, Schenectady, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


August —, , Travelers’ Goods and Léather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 





August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


August 10, Philadelphia, Pa., National Association 
of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 


August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 


September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother 
hood of Slate Workers. 


September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ontario, Can., International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 


October 6, Indianapolis, Ind.,; Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 


October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 


November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 


North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. —» 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, cr improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. : \ 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. . 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


Bakery Workers 

Charles Iffland—One local was formed during the 
month. Death benefits paid amounted to $1,000, 
sick and disabled benefits to $4,604. We are main- 
taining a vigorous label agitation. 


Broom and Whisk Makers. 


William R. Boyer.—One local at Kansas City was 
formed. A two days’ strike at Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
sulted in a wage increase of 15 per cent. The 
broom manufacturers and our members have joined 
in a vigorous fight against the manufacture of brooms 
in the Joliet penitentiary. Our St. Paul members 
and their employers are making a similar fight against 
brooms made in the city workhouse. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


William Bondy,—Death benefits paid amounted 
to $100. The state of employment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—The strike at Covington, 
is still on. Employment in the east is good, but only 
fair in the west. Increases were secured in our agree- 
ments signed in Chicago, Brockton, Wheeling, Kan- 
sas City, and Toledo. In the latter city an organiz- 
ing campaign resulted in adding 200 workers to our 
rolls. In this city eight out of twelve laundries 
signed our agreement. 


a liminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 








Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Unions at Fort Worth and 
Los Angeles were formed during the past month. 
Eight hundred dollars were paid for death benefits. 
No strikes are reported. The state of employment 
is fair. In one Montreal shop hours were reduced 
from fifty-four to fifty, in another from fifty-three 
to forty-eight. In the plant of W. J. Morgan, Cleve- 
land, hours were reduced from fifty-three to forty- 
eight. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Patrick E. Lyons.—Strikes are in progress at 
Philadelphia, Steubenville, Ohio; Newark, Del., and 
Cortland, N. Y. Employment is steady with bright 
prospects. We are endeavoring to organize the non- 
union mills. 


Painters and Paperhangers 


J. C. Skemp.—Ten new locals were formed during 
the month. Eleven thousand, five hundred dollars 
in death benefits, and $2,800 in sick and disabled 
benefits were paid. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—During the month we have 
formed unions at St. Louis, Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 
St. Scholastique, Quebec, Can. One strike for 
higher wages has been won. 























Post-office Clerks 


Thos. F. Flaherty—Unions at Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Elkins, W. Va., were formed during the past 
month. We are devoting our energies to the re- 
duction of night work in the post-cffice. 


National Print Cutters 


Richard H. Scheller—One death benefit of $200 
was paid. Strikes for recognition are on at Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Del.; Steubenville, Ohio; Cortland, 
N.Y. Employment is fair. 
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Journeymen Tailors 


E. J. Brais-——The death benefits paid amounted 
to $1,100; sick and disabled benefits, $2,114. Our 
Philadelphia strike has been won. Strikes at San 
Francisco, Vancouver and Kenosha have been de- 
clared off. 

Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge-——Three hundred dollars in death 
benefits were paid. We have won our New York 
strike and secured union conditions, shorter hours, 
= other benefits. The state of employment is 
air. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

The organized workers are reaping the benefit of 
organization. We have succeeded in defeating Ex- 
Governor Comer who was a candidate for governor 
and who as chief executive destroyed the tents of 
striking miners several years ago. Our label trades 
department is publishing a bulletin. A local of 
window dressers was organized during the past 
month. 

ARIZONA 


Phoenix —John W. Martin: 

The demands of employing painters for the non- 
union shop has caused a strike in this industry. 
Printers are especially active in pushing their label. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is good. The demand for organized labor here 
is gratifying. We are developing a healthy union 
label sentiment. A local of retail clerks is under 
way. 

CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: 

Employment is steady. The condition of or- 
ganized labor is good as compared with the unor- 
ganized. Contractors employing painters have 
signed a $4 a day minimum wage-scale. Our local 
league is doing effective work. Blacksmiths have 
been organized. 

Fort Bragg——Victor Zampatti: 

Employment is steady. We are building up the 
local of timber workers in this place. 

San Mateo—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good condition and is making 
steady advances. Employment is steady. The 
painters struck for improved conditions and increased 
wages. These striking painters are affiliated with 
the District Council at San Francisco and the mat- 
ter is now being arbitrated. The unorganized are 
receiving low wages. In addition they are being 
crowded out by newly imported labor. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—F. W. Hamilton: 
Conditions of organized labor are better than they 
ve been for some time, excepting the miners. 





We hope to win the miners’ strike. The United 
Laborers’ Union has a membership of 600. It 
has been taking in members at the rate of 100 a 
month for the past three months. The scale is $2.50 
per day. Label League No. 1 has a paid officer 
who is doing fine work for all labels. The butchers’ 
union organized about three months ago is getting 
along nicely. A local of bill posters has been formed 
and the boot and shoe workers are discussing or- 
ganization. 

Pueblo—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good shape. All members 
are steadily employed. The unorganized are in bad 
shape with large numbers out of work, and wages 
lower than for several years. There is no compari- 
son between the two. Our label council is keeping 
up a steady agitation for union-made goods. Several 
unions are under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Groton.—Geo. 1. Griswold: 

The plumbers are dissatisfied with present condi- 
tions and are again discussing organization. Employ- 
ment is steady for some trades. We are doing con- 
siderable agitating for the union label. 

Willimantic——T. J. Hill: 

The organized workers have the best of the situa- 
tion in this locality. Employment is steady. Com- 
pared with the unorganized the condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are conducting an active 
agitation for the union label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Robert M. Winthrup: 

Employment is fair. The barbers improved con- 
ditions without a strike. Only union men will be em- 
ployed on the new municipal buildings. Unions of 
street carmen, teamsters, and bootblacks were 
organized during the past month. Private chauffeurs, 
sheet metal workers, bakers and laborers are discus- 
sing organization. 

FLORIDA 


Sanford.—Teo. Blackwilds: 

The organized movement is still pressing forward 
and making grand success. We have 95 per cent of 
the workers organized. Employment is steady. 
The sheet metal workers have organized. We have 
formed a central trades and labor council. The 
federal labor union is making progress. 








GEORGIA 


Macon.—Frank Hobbs: 

All organizations are holding their own. Em- 
ployment is steady, but a reduction of hours is re- 
ported in some shops. Interest in the union labels is 
improving. The recently organized retail clerks’ 
union is becoming very active. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

This city is well organized and conditions are very 
fair. Railroad employes are working on short time; 
other crafts steadily employed. The leather work- 
ers are still on strike for a shorter workday. Our 
trades assembly has a very active union label 
committee. 

Waycross.—R. I. Singleton: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; unor- 
ganized very poor. Employment in shops and mills is 
steady; in the building crafts, unsteady. As we or- 
ganize about as fast as we can get enough for a 
charter, we can hardly compare conditions between 
the organized and the unorganized. We have secured 
a raise of $5 per month for city firemen. The musi- 
cians have organized and just applied for a charter. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville-—Alois Towers: 

The condition of organized labor is good as com- 
pared with the unorganized. Employment in metal 
and building industry is fair; in mining, poor. 

Centralia.—J. J. Bell: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; employ- 
ment about as usual. We are insisting on the union 
label. Street carmen have organized during the 
past month and a union of bakers is under way. 

East St. Louis —J. J. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is good. After 
two weeks’ strike for 60 cents an hour painters were 
granted 214 cents increase which makes the rate now 
57% cents an hour. Conditions of organized labor 
in this city are the best in Illinois. A union of ce- 
ment workers is under way. 

Hillsboro—James A. Manley: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it was. 
‘There is not much non-union labor here. We have a 
good union label committee at work. 

Joliet—William Bell: 

The hodcarriers have increased their membership 
to about 600 within the last few months. The bar- 
tenders have organized with a good membership 
and the bakers are discussing organization. 

Mascoutah—Edwin Schilling: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is not very steady. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

As usual, the condition of organized workers is 
much better than that of the unorganized. Painters 
secured a wage increase without strike. Carpenters 
had a two weeks’ strike while steamfitters struck 
some shops before their increase was accepted. 
There is general activity on behalf of the union 
label. An injunction was issued against machinists 
during the past month. 

Sparta—S. W. Skelly: 

There are very few unorganized in this vicinity, 
The organized workers have fair conditions. Em- 
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ployment is fairly steady. We are demanding the 
union label. Efforts are being made to organize the 
barbers and street railway men. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, poor. Employment is good with the excep. 
tion of the miners. Delivery wagon drivers in- 
creased wages after a strike. Our label committee is 
working all the time. 

Taylorville-—George King: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady excepting in the mine industry. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—L,. W. Belton: 

Organized labor is well employed. Conditions are 
good. Our movement has asked the city to employ 
only organized labor. It is believed that this request 
will be granted. Our label league is doing effective 
work. Unions of bakers, teamsters, machinists, 
moving picture machine operators and cement 
workers are under way. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Band instrument factories in this city have signed 
agreements carrying wage increases and a fifty-two- 
hour work week. The Elkhart musical company 
locked its men out, but a strike resulted in a com- 
plete victory for the workers. 

Logansport—lL,. G. Morris: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. We are 
endeavoring to establish a building trades council 
this summer and to organize the carpenters, team- 
sters and sheet metal workers. Prospects look good. 
Employment is fairly steady. We are conducting a 
vigorous opposition against a non-union broom fac- 
tory. All of our men are demanding the union 
label. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Em- 
ployment is steady. Retail clerks are organizing 
and prospects are bright for a good local in this craft. 

South Bend-—Edward Gardner: 

Organizing labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. Plumbers and steamfitters have 
signed an agreement calling for a 5 per cent increase. 
The condition of the unorganized is poor. Ten hours 
and over is the rule. The various locals have active 
label committees in the field. Inside electrical 
workers have organized. Machinists and lathers are 
organizing. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City.—Jas. Snideman: 

Conditions are fair owing to the union labor for- 
ward movement. Trade unionists in this city have 
started a labor temple project. We are continually 
urging a demand for the union label. Brick and 
terra cotta workers have organized. Cooks and 
waiters and retail clerks are discussing orgamiza- 
tion. 

Topeka.—Clyde O. Tresner: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, that of 
unorganized very poor. Employment is reasonably 
steady. The legislative committee of the Kansas 
State Federation of Labor met in this city recently 
and drafted a legislative program for presentation 




















to the state legislature. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. A union of laundry workers is 
under way. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport—I. J. Greer: 

Conditions of organized labor 
nearly all trades fully employed. Conditions of 
unorganized are below our standard. The laundry 
drivers secured an agreement for recognition and 
better conditions without strike. Newly organized 
ice teamsters and cutters secured better wages and 
working conditions after a one day’s strike. Good 
work is beimg done for the union label. A union of 
boot and shoe workers is under way. 


are good, with 


MAINE 


Augusla.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor in this city is 
good; that of the unorganized, poor. Employment 
has been slack, but is improving. Working condi- 
tions are being gradually made better without strikes. 
We are developing a splendid sentiment for the 
union label and the sale of these products is being 
increased. A union of plumbers and steamfitters 
was organized during the month and we are now 
endeavoring to organize the bakery workers and the 
teamsters. 

Livermore Falls —Archie McCaffery: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. The International Paper Company and its 
employes are still conferring on a proposed agree- 
ment. Good work is being done for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall River—Simon §. Sullivan: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment in the textile industry is steady. Brewery 
workers have settled grievances satisfactorily. 
The condition of organized labor as compared with 
the unorganized is good. We are preparing for the 
largest Labor Day celebration ever held in this city. 
A general labor agitation is maintained. The 
steamfitters and helpers organized during the past 
month. 

Gloucester —Antoine A. Silva: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady for this time in the year. The 
organized are in the vast majority in this city and 
there is not much opportunity for a non-union 
man. 

Holyoke.—Edward §S. Alden: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Unions 
of rubber tire workers, loom fixers, and cooks and 
waiters have been organized. A local of bakery 
wagon drivers is under way. 

Lowell—Edmond Sicard: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
that of the unorganized, poor. ‘The strike of the 
dyers and finishers is in the hands of the state board 
of arbitration. Good work is being done for the 
union label. We will report the formation of another 
union within a short time. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Conditions for the organized are good. Most 
of the unions have received increases during the past 
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year. The unorganized are working at rates far 
below the union scale and far below the conditions. 
There are a lot of independent unions in this city and 
they are always in trouble. The central labor union 
label committee is doing good work. The anti- 
injunction bill has passed the state House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now before the Senate. A local of 
bartenders was organized during the past month. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment in building trades is good and is improving 
in the shoe shops. Town labor is now being done on 
an eight-hour basis. A union label committee ap- 
pointed by the central labor union is doing effective 
work, 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized labor is in good shape. A district coun- 
cil of painters has just been chartered and a building 
trades council is being discussed. Bookbinders in 
the Norwood Press have succeeded in establishing 
a preferential union shop. Painters have been on 
strike since April 1 for $20 a week. One firm has ac- 
cepted this rate and four shops have been opened by 
members of the painters’ union. Good work is be- 
ing done for the union labels. The plumbers and 
steamfitters are discussing organization. 

Readville-—John J. Gallagher: 

Organized labor enjoys much better conditions 
than the unorganized. There is less employment 
in this section than elsewhere. Employes of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad and 
Boston and Maine Railroad have been chartered by 
the Railroad Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Westboro.—Gibbs W. Braley: 


The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is good. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 
Organized labor is fairly well employed. The 


Ladies’ Label League in this city is active. The eight- 
hour amendment to our city charter which applied 
to municipal employes and those working on munici- 
pal contract work will benefit other workers sooner 
than expected. Organized labor strongly urged this 
amendment which has already resulted in sentiment 
among contractors on private work to institute the 
eight-hour day. Our Trades and Labor Council 
is strongly urging the most rigid inspection of build- 
ings. We are also insisting on the enforcement 
of acity ordinance making it mandatory that all de- 
tective agencies file a list of their employes with the 


superintendent of police and the city clerk. The 
list will be open for public inspection. 
Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: = 
Organized labor is in good condition. Boiler- 


makers are still on strike against piece-work in the 
Michigan Central shops. Not a man has deserted 
in the three years’ struggle. The carpenters received 
a 2\%-cent raise without strike. There is a good de- 
mand for the union label. Unions of teamsters and 
sheet metal workers are under way. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—J. C. Mulholland: _ 
The condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
improving steadily. Iron workers secured a wage 
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increase of 50 cents, eight hours and the Saturday 
half-holiday. Soda and mineral water bottle men 
secured $2 a week increase and a number of new 
shops. Ice wagon drivers are on strike for $5 a month 
increase. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

The trade union movement is in good condition. 
Unorganized employes in a show shop in this place 
went on strike and lost out. Employment is steady for 
the organized. The carpenters have increased their 
wages. There is a steady demand for the union 
label. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Inside Electrical Workers’ Union No. 110 of St. 
Paul has signed a three years’ agreement with their 
employers, calling for a 25-cent increase to take 
effect May 1, 1915, and another 25-cent increase 
to take effect May 1, 1916, a thorough union shop 
and many other conditions. This is the first agree- 
ment of this kind between the union and their em- 
ployers. 

MISSOURI 

Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. A union of boot and shoe workers 
is under way. 

Kansas City.—William T. Sheehan: 

The condition of organized labor is exceptionally 
good and has been improved steadily. Prospects 
are bright for all crafts. Numerous crafts have re- 
ceived increases. The laundry workers especially 
have been benefited, securing recognition of the 
union, an eight-hour day and a minimum wage of 
$7.50 on manual work. A committee of twelve is 
doing effective work for union labels. The labor 
forward movement has put 1,000 members in or- 
ganized labor. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Our organized movement is in good condition in 
this city with most of the crafts organized. Butcher 
workers and meatcutters, team drivers, and sta- 
tionary engineers’ unions were formed during the 
month. A union of laundry workers is under way. 

Kansas City—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Employment is 
fairly steady. Cement workers and iron workers 
have received wage increases after a few days 
strike. Bottle sorters and handlers have raised wages 
$1.50 a week without a strike. We are centering 
our efforts upon the street-car employes. About 
4,000 men are involved and we are going to win. 
We are developing a strong union label sentiment in 
this city. Sign hangers and erectors have organized. 
Several new unions are under way. 

MONTANA 

Lewistown.—A. A. Beecham: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
cement workers local has consolidated with the 
hodcarriers and building laborers. A committee is 
interesting our merchants in the union label. Retail 
clerks are organizing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin.—H. W. Sullivan: 
We have quite a number of organized workers. 
Employment is steady. Wages have been increased 5 
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per cent in all pulp and paper mills in this place, 
Several contractors have signed an eight-hour agree- 
ment with the carpenters’ union. There is a good 
demand for the union label. 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized iabor is increasing in membership. Em- 
ployment has improved since last report. We are 
doing everything possible to advance union labels. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Organized labor is holding its own, while the con- 
dition of the unorganized is becoming worse. We 
are maintaining a persistent agitation in favor of the 
union labels. Several unorganized crafts are becom- 
ing interested in trade unionism. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Because they are unorganized team drivers work long 
hours and receive the same wages as were paid 
twenty-five years ago. Our label committee is con- 
stantly agitating. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Conditions for organized labor are very good, for 
the unorganized poor. Employment is very good. 
We are maintaining an agitation for the union label. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Union painters employed by the city raised 
wages from $3.50 to $4 a day as the result of con- 
ferences. Governor Fielder has signed a law protect- 
ing tunnel workers and other underground workers. 
This is a very good law, as quite a few lives have been 
lost in this vicinity. We have started an organizing 
campaign among laundry workers. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Arthur C. Culver: 

Conditions for organized labor are the best that 
have existed for a number of years. Employment is 
just about steady for card men. Unions of hod- 
catriers, commercial telegraphers, retail clerks, and 
printing pressmen are under way. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

The national convention of the Amalgamated 
Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America held in Detroit, May 11 to 16, was one of 
the most constructive held for many years. The 
new exectuive board represents all branches of the 
industry. We re-organized the butcher workmen 
in Detroit and addressed the Detroit Federation 
of Labor on behalf of the union label and the promo- 
tion of union made products. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Most of the organized are working steadily and 
enjoying better wages and conditions than the un- 
organised. Employment is fairly steady. There isa 
good demand for all labels. A federal union of ware- 
house employes was organized during the past 
month. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Ea- 
ployment steady. Brewery workers have signed a 
five-year agreement carrying a $1 per week increase. 
We are continually urging the patronage of the un- 
ion label. A bartenders’ local has been formed. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Lockport.—A. T. Ryan: 

Employment is fair. We are developing a healthy 
union label sentiment in Lockport. The cement work- 
ers have organized and a union of teamsters is under 
way. 

Middletown.—J. Manning: 

Conditions for the unorganized workers in laun- 
dries, shirt and hat factories are below the standard. 
Factory employment is fair; building trades slow. 
The bakers have secured an agreement calling for 
wage increases. The bartenders report an increased 
number of union houses. We are maintaining a per- 
sistent agitation for the union label. Retail clerks 
are discussing organization. 

Mt. Vernon.—Henry Wildberger, Jr.: 

About 95 per cent of the workers are organized in 
this place. An agreement has been reached with the 
Master Employers’ Association after twelve years of 
strife. Wage increases and better conditions have 
been secured. Bartenders and cigarmakers are es- 
pecially active for the union label. Bakers have or- 
ganized and a union of retail clerks is under way. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good shape. The unor- 
ganized receive any wages the employer elects, 
Horseshoers have won their strike, securing a nine- 
hour day for $3, with Saturday afternoon off all 
summer with full pay. Good work is being done for 
the union label. The brewery workers have or- 
ganized. The boot and shoe workers are discussing 
organization. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is reaping the benefits of unity, 
while the condition of the unorganized is bad. 
Barbers have secured shorter hours, now opening at 
8 a.m. Moving picture operators have secured 
concessions. Our local movement is inquiring into 
violations of the labor laws. We are boosting 
the union label at all times. A union of laundry 
workers is under way. 

Waverly.—T. E. Falsey: 

Organized labor is making good progress. Em- 
ployment is good with prospects for the best summer 
we have had in years. Carpenters’ Union 145 se- 
cured an eight-hour day for $3. Non-unionists in 
this craft are working ten hours per day at $2.50. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

The condition of organized labor is good, with pref- 
erence being given to trade unionists. Employ- 
ment is steady in all branches. Work is being done 
in behalf of the union label. A plumbers’ union has 
been organized and we are now planning to or- 
ganize a central body and also a retail clerks’ union. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

The condition of organized labor is fine. Em- 
ployment is fair. There was very little trouble this 
spring; many trades received a wage increase. There 
ls @ fine “get together” spirit among the workers 
in this city. Everything possible is being done for 
the union label. 

Cleveland.—Ed McEachern: 

Employment is picking up. Jewish bakers won 
their strike and secured a $3 a week raise. 
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Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

There is no comparison between the condition of 
the organized and that of the unorganized. The 
former get higher wages and better sanitary and 
working conditions. Employment is steady. Ap- 
parently everybody is working. Our central 
body’s label committee is doing good work. Unions 
of shoe workers (repairmen) and journeymen horse- 
shoers organized during the past month. A slaters’ 
and tinners’ union and a federal union are under 
way. 

Portsmouth.—F. D, Laudemann: 

The organized workers in this district are making 
steady advances. Allcrafts have gained the eight or 
nine-hour day. Label committees are calling on our 
merchants. The glove workers, butcher workers, 
and engineers have formed locals. The laundry 
workers are becoming interested in organization. 

Spring field—C. W. Rich: 

The local movement is attempting to secure wage 
increases for city employes, especially the laborers. 
We have succeeded in having the hodcarriers come 
under the jurisdiction of the international chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. Wage in- 
creases and shorter hours have been obtained by the 
painters, paperhangers and decorators. Beginning 
July 1, plumbers will reduce their work-week to 
forty-four hours. The Building Trades Council 
is planning to bring a number of international 
representatives to Springfield. The merits of trade 
unionism are making themselves manifest in this city, 
Workers identified with the labor organizations are 
tolerating no wage cuts, while the reverse is true with 
those who have no unions to strengthen their work- 
ing conditions and wages. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Conditions for organized labor in this city are far 
in advance of the unorganized. Employment is fair. 
The brewery workers, steam engineers, and station- 
ary firemen have raised wages $1 and $2 per 
week without a strike. The unorganized workers em- 
ployed by a large casting company in this city struck 
onaccount of the company’s displacing coremen by 
women. Laundry workers secured new contracts 
carrying improved conditions and secured contracts 
with two new laundries. Molders report good 
progress in their effort to improve conditions. A 
strike of 500 girls against the General Electric Com- 
pany is still on and the plant is tied up. We are 
constantly urging the demand for union labels. 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls —Fred Hyndman: 

Organized carpenters are receiving 50 cents per 
hour for an eight-hour day. The unorganized car- 
penters in sawmills receive 35 cents per hour for a 
ten-hour day. Employment is fairly steady in sum- 
mer. We are attempting to organize the hodcarriers 
and common laborers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ashland.—Geo. W. E. Keller: 
Organized labor is employed in all carpenter 
shops. Employment is fairly steady. After a two 
weeks’ strike the carpenters secured an increase of 
54 cents per day and a Saturday half-holiday. We 
are doing everything possible for the union label. 
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Butler.—Earnest C. Faber: 

As the result of a strike carpenters secured $4 for an 
eight-hour workday. Summer prospects for or- 
ganized labor are good. We are conducting a cam- 
paign for the union label. Our organizing campaign 
will, we hope, result in the formation of more unions 
in the near future. 

Easton.—William Slaybecker: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Unor- 
ganized are in very bad shape. Brewery workers’ 
strike has been settled with marked increases for 
these workers. Unions of bakers and teamsters are 
under way. 

Mahanoy.—k. C. Fowler: 

Condition of organized labr is about 30 per cent 
better than the unorganized. Employment is steady 
in building trades, alsoin mining industry. The car- 
penters received an increase from 33!, cents per hour 
to 37 cents in six towns of this district without a 
strike and in four other towns with a strike. Hours 
per week were reduced from fifty-four to fifty. Our 
central body is mapping out a union label campaign. 
During the past month we have organized a central 
body and local of painters. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

The conditions of organized labor are good. Paint- 
ers have raised wages without a strike. We are 
insisting at all times that the union label be patron- 
ized. A teamsters’ local is under way. 

Philadel phia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized workers are enjoying by far the best 
conditions as to wages, hours, and sanitary condi- 
tions. Jewish knit goods workers are negotiating 
a wage increase with every assurance of success. 
Some unions are on strike for better conditions and 
some have obtained same without a strike. The 
labor forward committee is doing good work for the 
union label. Stenographers are about to organize. 
Upholsterers, carpenters, and_ electricians are 
increasing their membership. 

Quakertown.—Allen L. Grant: 

Conditions for organized labor are gradually im- 
proving. Organization is making itself felt and 
union men are now receiving more wages than the 
unorganized. -ainters and paperhangers have 


raised wages 10 per cent without strike. Musicians’ 
Union No. 567 won its point because of the employ- 
ment of non-union bands in a convention held here. 
As a result all musicians in this district have been 
unionized. <A local of painters and paperhangers 
was formed during the past month. 





RHODE ISLAND 


Newport-—D. W. Maher: 

Union carpenters received 2 cents per hour ad- 
vance as a result of an agreement made last May. 
Without question, the condition of organized labor is 
superior to the unorganized. Efforts are being 
made to inaugurate an organizing campaign. All 
unionists are demanding the union labels. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Organized labor is in much better shape than the 
unorganized. Brewery workers and bottlers have 
raised wages $1 a week and have lessened their 
workday one hour. There is a general demand for 
union labels. 








TEXAS 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized bad. Employment is fairly steady. The 
state attorney-general’s department has ruled that 
the eight-hour law can not be evaded by employers 
and employes entering into a contract to work ten 
hours per day, and receive pay by the hour instead of 
by the day. It is held that such an arrangement 
would be an evasion of the law. We are continually 
urging a demand for the union label. : 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

All unions are doing well, except the carpenters, 
who are having trouble because of a partial lockout. 
Employment is steady as a rule, except in building 
trades. The electrical workers formed a union 
during the past month and the theatrical stage em- 
ployes are signing a charter application. 

Kingsville-—George Davidson: 

Conditions for organized labor are good. Our 
locals enjoy a 100 per cent organization. Five new 
locals will in the near future join our central body, 
which was organized during the past month. Em- 
ployment is good. Unions of laborers, cooks, and 
waiters are under way. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

The unorganized are working long hours for small 
pay. The organized receive a fair wage and enjoy 
the eight-hour day. Delivery chauffeurs in one de- 
partment store have raised wages $2.50 a week and 
will receive pay for Sunday work. More union labels 
are used in this city than ever before. Unions of ice 
men and soft drink men are under way. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Conditions for organized labor are very good, 
employment about as usual. There is a good de- 
mand for the union label. A union of teamsters and 
a federal labor union are being formed. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Organized labor is in good condition; not so 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. We are 
increasing wages without resorting to strikes. There 
is a steady demand for the union label. 


UTAH 


Milford.—C. W. Morse: 
The condition of organized labor is good. Railroad 
employment is steady. Other employment is not so 
steady. The organized movement comprises 75 per 
cent of the workers at this place. 





VERMONT 


Bellows Falls —Hugh A. MacLeod: 

Conditions for organized labor are far in advance 
of those for the unorganized. The papermakers 
and pulp workers are 100 per cent organized. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. We can report results 
because of a constant label agitation. 


WASHINGTON 


A berdeen.—J. N. Caron: 

Conditions for organized labor are good. Our 
label league is doing effective work. A union of 
teamsters is under way. 
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Seattle.—William G. Foster: 

Wages of organized labor in this city are not re- 
duced, while those of the unorganized are being 
steadily reduced. The latter is at the mercy of the 
employers. We are organizing a big labor forward 
movement in this city. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton.—John T. Gibson: 
Employment is steady. The brewery_ workers 
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raised wages and shortened hours as a result of 
negotiations. Appleton unionists believe no city has 
been doing more effective work for the union labels. 

Berlin.—Sam T. Greene: 

Employment is steady. The paving cutters have 
won their strike which lasted over a year. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. Conditions for organized 
labor are better than those for the unorganized. 
We are maintaining a constant, persistent agitation 
for the union label. 


NOTES ON CANADA 


Edmonton, Alberta.—A. Farmilo: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. Employ- 
ment is fair although there is much unemployment 
among the unskilled. Brewery workers have raised 
wages and secured a reduction of one hour per day for 
four months in the year. The condition of organized 
labor as compared with the unorganized is good. 
We have been able to retain our regular rates of 
wages and have not suffered any reductions in hours. 
The painters have been enjoined and a suit is now 
pending. 


St. John, N. B.—James L. Sugrue: 

With the exception of the building trades and 
longshoremen employment is good. The bakers 
and cigarmakers are especially active on behalf 
of their labels. The street railway men have 
organized and the bartenders are discussing organiza- 
tion. 


London, Ont.—J. D. Jacobs: 

The printers on one newspaper in this city raised 
wages $2 a week after a five-hour strike. Car- 
penters are strengthening their local to enforce a 40 
cent minimum. We are active in behalf of the union 
label. A workmen’s compensation act for Ontario 
has been passed. Unions of teamsters and leather 
workers are under way. 


Toronto, Ont.—H. B. Woodrow: 

Employment is steady with exception of building 
trades, which have taken a slight slump. The brew- 
ery workers received increases of $2 per week or 
more. The painters and other crafts are negotiating 
wage-scales. The legislature has passed one of the 
best compensation acts in the world after four years’ 
strenuous work by the labor forces of Ontario. A 
union of hodcarriers and common laborers has been 
organized. Locals of leather workers on horse goods 
and neckwear operatives are under way. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,726 


District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Angel 
Trueba, Joseph J. Agurxis, Austin P. Kaveney. 


District No. Il.—Middle 


upteing the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, Hugh Frayne, P. F. Duffy, John A. Fiett, 
as J. Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michael Sotak, John 
Tafelski, G. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. 
Roach, Jesse Walker, Alex. Marks, George Selepets, Sara A. 
boy, Louis T. Romanoli, P. J. Zoretich, Wm. Collins, 
Mary Keleher, Thomas McMahon, A. W. Miller, H. L. 
Eichelberger. 


District No. I1I.—Southern 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 


lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Organisers, Chas. A. Miles, O. A. Cone, W. F. McIntyre. 
+ District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Paul J. Smith, H. T. Keating, Thomas H. Flynn, Joseph 
Tylkoff, P. J. Flannery. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Compras the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


(The following is an abstract of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Council. It contains decisions only on some of 
the most important matters coming before that meeting and not 
necessarily in the order of the action taken.) 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 11-16, 1914. 

President Gompers made an oral report on some of the most 
important matters to which he had given attention since the last 
meeting, referred to the extension of the work of more 
thoroughly organizing the skilled and unskilled workers, includ- 
ing women workers, some of the gains effected in the interests 
of labor, the extension of the activities in the labor movement. 
and the status of pending legislation in Congress. 

Secretary Morrison submitted a report giving an accounting 
of the receipts and expenditures for the seven months ending 
April 30, 1914. The reports were accepted and ordered made 
part of the official proceedings of the council meeting. 


The E. C. discussed at length the various proposed amend- 
ments to the Sherman Antitrust law embodied in bills before 
Congress and finally adopted the following: 

Wuereas, The American Congress in its wisdom enacted a 
law on July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Antitrust law which 
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was intended by them to apply exclusively to large combina- 
tions of wealth—so-called trusts of property—for the avowed 
and specific purpose of preventing monopoly and exploitation 
of special privileges. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Congress to enact 
a law that would be effective in the prevention of huge combina- 
tions of wealth from crushing their competitors in the business 
world. It was also the avowed and openly expressed opinion 
of the statesmen who wrote that law that it should not apply 
to farmers or laborers’ organizations established for the better- 
ment of producers of wealth. 

The United States Senate, in Committee of the Whole, on 
March 26, 1890, while considering the Sherman bill, almost 
unanimously agreed to a provision exempting the organizations 
of working people from the proposed act. 

On June 2, 1900, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, the House of 
Representatives by a vote of ‘‘260"’ to “8” adopted a similar 
declaration in a supplementary amendment to the Sherman 
act. 

On June 2, and June 21, 1910, the House of Representatives 
again declared that the Sherman act should not apply to the 
voluntary associations of working people. 

On February 20, 1913, in the Sixty-second Congress, the 
House of Representatives again made a similar declaration. 

On February 28, 1913, the Senate accepted those provisions. 

On March 4, 1913,after President Taft had vetoed the declara- 
tion, the House of- Representatives by a vote of ‘264’ to “48” 
passed the bill over the veto of President Taft with the declara- 
tions intact. 

On April 14, 1913, in the Sixty-third Congress, the House of 
Representatives by a vote of “198” to “47,” again declared it- 
self in favor of the above stated declarations. 

On May 7, 1913, the United States Senate, by a vote of 
“41” to “32,"’ agreed tothe House declaration, and on June 23, 
1913, President Woodrow Wilson signed the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill approving the Hamill-Roddenbery provisos 
exempting labor and farmers’ organizations from the Antitrust 
Appropriation section of that act. 

At the Denver convention of the Democratic party in 1908 
and at the Baltimore convention of the Democratic Party in 
1912, emphatic declarations were unanimously adopted by 
those conventions pledging the Democratic party, if elected 
to power, to enact legislation so that the organizations of labor 
and producers “should not be regarded as illegal combinations 
in restraint of trade.” 

Hon. Woodrow Wilson, the candidate for the Presidency, 
in his speech of acceptance, emphatically pledged himself to sup- 
port that specific plank in the platform of his party. 

The above historical facts can neither be disputed nor 
denied; and, : 

WueEreas, The Antitrust bill, H. R. 15657, now being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives, is the administration 
measure and is intended to cover supplementary trust legisla- 
tion, with the avowed purpose to meet the Democratic plat- 
form declarations in reference to its labor planks; and, F 

WHEREAS, Section 7 of H. R. 15657 contains language which 
is indefinite, ambiguous and liable to an interpretation by the 
courts inimical to Labor's rights and interests, is out of harmony 
with the declaration of the Democratic party and is therefore 
urtsatisfactory to the organized workers, and certain amend- 
ments to the bill are essential before the measure can be re- 
garded as satisfactory; therefore, be it f i 

Resolved, by the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that we advise our ‘friends in Congress and all 
others who are concerned, that the words, “‘be construed to for- 
bid the existence and operation of,” on line 4, section 7, page 24, 
of the bill, should be stricken out and the words, “apply to,” be 
substituted so that the section would definitely and clearly 
exempt the organizations of laborers and producers from the civil, 
as well asthe criminal sections of the Sherman Antitrust law, 
and by so doing redeem the pledges of the Democratic party to 
the people; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, that the following words, “nor shall any of the acts 
enumerated in this paragraph be considered unlawful in any 
court of the United States,” be added to section 18, after the 
word “‘thereto” on line 23, page 36. The inclusion of this sen- 
tence would insure to the workers the bill of rights which sec- 
tion 18 is evidently intended to secure to voluntary associations 
of laborers and farmers’ associations owning no capital stoc’ 
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and instituted not for profit, and to the members of such asso- 
ciations.* 

A communication was received from the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association, asking if it would be possible for the Federa- 
tion to declare unfair any man who works children under 14 
years of age, or children between 14 and 16 years of age, more 
than eight hours a day or night. The following declaration was 
adopted: 

No dividends, no profits can compensate for the waste and the 
wrong of child labor. The greatest thing that any nation has is its 
men and its women. No nation can be greater than the masses 
of its men and women. 

There is no more deadly certain way to undermine national 
power than to deny its children rights necessary to most com- 
plete development of heart, mind, and body. 

Child labor denies thes¢ opportunities not only to the individ- 
uals themselves but to their children and their children’s 
children. The effect of the wrong and waste is cumulative, sap- 
ping the life force of the nation. 

Many industries in our country are soulless corporations 
as heartiess as the “‘ogres’’ that were said to eat children. They 
have taken these little ones and have done their most to them. 
They have set dreary, tiresome tasks for little hands, they have 
permitted little feet to tread in dangerous places—all that they 
might have higher profits. 

Statistics of child labor, however appalling, are a most 
inadequate method of evaluating the incalculable—the effect of 
child labor upon human minds, bodies, and ideals. 

Child labor robs children of a chance to grow, a chance 
to learn, and a chance to dream. It robs them of the chance to 
attain the fullest development of manhood and womanhood. It 
leaves them with a sense of the world’s injustice burned into 
their inmost beings. 

Children will become better citizens when the wrong of child 
labor is abolished. They will become healthier, more capable 
men and women when uninjured by premature or overwork. 
They will become greater men and women when removed from 
associations that degrade and injure. 

Child labor is not essential to any industry. An industry 
which can not be profitably conducted without using child labor 
is not necessary to society and is abhorrent to the social con- 
science. Men and women with hearts do not wish to encourage 
or to endorse in any degree those who profit by child labor. 
But often they are placed in the unfair position of giving seeming 
approval through patronage because they do not have access to 
information that will enable them to act in accordance with 
their sense of justice and their conviction of right. 

It is due to those who earnestly desire the welfare of the 
nation’s children that they should have the opportunity to help 
in the conservation and protection of the children. 

It is a most solemn obligation due the children that all 
organizations for human welfare should use every available 
agency to promote humanity's progress. . 

Therefore, we, the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as authorized representatives of the greatest 
humanitarian movement of the country, declare that any who 
profits by the toil of children at all or by the labor of other 
minors required to toil more than eight hours a day, is unfair 
and unworthy of the patronage of true patriots and those who 
desire human welfare. 


The following resolution was adopted and ordered forwarded 
to the members of the Senate Committees on Foreign Affairs, 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House: 

Wuereas, Recent events have more clearly demonstrated 
the lack of precautionary measures for the protection of life 
and property at sea because of the fact that ships have not been 
Properly equipped with lifeboats and other life-saving devices 
in case of accident and have not been sufficiently provided with 
seamen for the manning of the same; and 

Wuerkas, Both the Baltimore convention of the Democratic 
party and the Chicago convention of the Republican party of 
1912 pledged the speedy enactment of laws to safeguard human 
life at sea and to abolish the involuntary servitude under which 
seamen suffer; and 

_ WHereas, The House of Representatives of the Sixty-second 
Congress, almost immediately after the close of the national 


*Later the E. C. insisted upon and endorsed the change of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton bill as follows 
. Section 7. That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
»€ construed to forbid the existence and operation of fraternal, 
abor, consumers, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
=< or associations instituted for the purposes of mutual help 
per not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to for- 
Z — restrain individual members of such organizations, orders 
ssociations, from carrying out the legitimate objects thereof, 
= shall such organizations, orders, or associations, or the mem- 
=. $ thereof be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
nspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 





conventions of all the political parties, August 3, 1912, passed a 
bill in accord with the promises given; and, 

Wuersas, This bill, though it received favorable action 
by both houses of Congress, failed to become law in the Sixty- 
second Congress because it did not receive the approval of the 
President of the United States, and was again passed with minor 
amendments by the Senate of the United States in the Sixty- 
third Congress, October 23, 1913; and, 

Wuersas, The International Convention of Safety at Sea 
signed in London, January 20, 1914, differs from the seamen’s 
bill in many fundamental particulars, and its ratification by the 
Senate of the United States would mean that the seamen's bill 
will not be passed; therefore, leaving no reasonable assurance 
for safety of life at sea; and, 

Wuereas, The convention in several important instances 
reduces the existing standards of safety of life both in the 
United States and some European countries; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, protest against the ratification of said 
convention and urge the passage of the seamen’s bill, Senate 
136, by the House of Representatives, before the close of this 
session of Congress. 


It was decided that if necessary to advance the interests of 
labor in Congress the resident members issue a call for a con- 
ference of the executive officers of affiliated international 
organizations to be held at Washington. 

President Gompers stated that he had held an interview 
with Attorney Belcher for the United Mine Workers of America 
in regard to the proposed impeachment of Judge Dayton. 

The resolutions adopted by the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Steubenville, Ohio, sent to President Wilson, appealing for 
the release of the igprisoned mine workers of West Virginia, as 
well as an investigation of the judicial acts of Judge A. G. Day- 
ton, were referred to President Gompers for his cooperation. 


It was directed that charters be issued to pile drivers by the 
A. F. of L. with the clear understanding that the charters may 
be held only until such time as it has been determined under 
which jurisdiction such organizations properly belong. 

On the application of the Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 11773 of Washington, D.C., 
for change of title to Office Employes’ Association, it was deci- 
ded that until a sufficient number of unions have been or- 
ganized among these crafts and callings that the title of the 
charter remain as at present. 


It was decided that charter be issued to the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Postal Clerks. 


Action upon the charter application of the Hebrew Newspaper 
Carriers’ Union of Philadelphia, Pa., was deferred for further 
investigation. 


In considering the application for the revocation of the char- 
ter of newspaper carriers of New Orleans, the E. C. adopted the 
following: 

In the matter of the application for revocation of charter held 
by Newspaper Carriers’ Local Union of New Orleans, La., 
the E. C. denies the application. 

The E. C. finds that the laws of the A. F. of L. were not ob- 
served in declaring the strike, and holds that affiliated unions in 
order to have the support of organized labor and of the public 
must respect the rules laid down for their guidance. In this in- 
stance, although the method followed was not in accordance 
with regular procedure, there was merit in the contention for 
improved conditions. We, therefore, decide that as a solution 
of the situation, a joint committee of two each from the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, from the central body and from the 
Newspaper Carriers’ Union, meet the newspaper publishers in 
contention, in an effort to adjust the pending dispute 

The E. C. directs the Newspaper Carriers’ Union that only 
persons engaged in the delivery of newspapers are eligible 
to membership in said union, and all such should be admitted to 
membership. 





The application of the International Union of Shingle Weav- 
ers, Saw Mill Workers and Woodsmen for change of title to In- 
ternational Union of Timber Workers was granted 

On the appeal of Owen Miller from the action of the St. 
Louis, Mo., central body, unseating him as a delegate as a re- 
sult of an article published by Mr. Miller in the International 
Musician, in which he criticized Delegate Shanessy, without 
approving or disapproving the criticism on Mr. Shanessy, the 
following decision was rendered 

The American Federation of Musicians publishes its own 
journal for the benefit of its own members. Mr. Owen Miller 
is editor of said journal. He is responsible only to his interna- 
tional organization for what he writes and publishes in that 
journal. he Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis has 
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neither jurisdiction nor authority in the case. Nor can that 
body act as censor on what Editor Miller may write and publish 
in the journal in question. The appeal therefore is sustained 
and the United Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis directed 
torescind the action taken against Mr. Miller. 


The E. C. referred to President Gompers to answer in its name 
the communication from Rockford, Ill., Central “1 a Union, 
asking for a ruling on the following decision of the E. C. as to 
whether it appplies to local disputes of should pertain J to na- 
tional matters: 

Resolved, That all central bodies, state federations, and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions shall be required before declaring 
or endorsing as unfair any person, firm, or corporation to submit 
the dispute to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. for investigation and 
adjustment. 


Timothy Driscoll appeared before the E.C.for a hearing 
on the matter of the controversy between the Gas and Water 
Workers’ Union No. 9840 and Plumbers’ Local No. 442 of San 
Francisco. It was agreed that President Alpine of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters and Mr. Driscoll hold 
a conference and reach a tentative agreement and submit it to 
the E.C. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. will co-operate in every possible 
way with the Colorado State Federation of Labor in its endeavor 
to re-establish normal and better conditions in industry in that 
state. 

In discussing the situation in the mining industry in Colorado 
the E. C. adopted the following declaration 

For months America’s workers have been roused to indigna- 
tion at the injustice and the successsion of outrages that have 
been heaped upon the miners of Colorado, we have been deeply 
moved at their suffering and bitter grief, but we have been in- 
spired by the brave, dauntless struggle for rights by men bleed- 
ing in body and in heart. The blood-stained mines of Colorado 
take their place among the historic battlefields sacred to the 
cause of human liberty. They stir feelings too deep for words. 

In the course of the struggle most serious abuses have arisen, 
abuses subversive of free government. Laws have been cynically 
violated and governmental agencies for law and order have been 
used for the furtherance of private interests against the general 
welfare. Mine operators collected private armies and inaugu- 
rated a reign of anarchy and violence. Military government 
supplanted civil government and the ancient writ of habeas cor- 
pus was denied. Men, women, and children lived in terror of the 
violence of armed ruffians. They risked their lives and their 
all for the rights of free men. Many have made the ultimate 
sacrifice—they lost their lives. 

The cause which inspired the fidelity of the miners and held 
their devotion is the cause that has ever spurred free workers 
on to service and greater achievements—the right to organize to 
promote their own welfare. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has arbitrarily denied 
its employes this right. They expressed their denial under guise 
of allegiance to the principle of individual freedom of con- 
tract—a principle that has been the stronghold for innumerable 
attacks upon efforts to secure greater freedom and protection 
for the workers. 

Responsibility for this policy rests upon John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who absolutely refused to submit to arbitration the differ- 
ences between him and his employes. He arbitrarily refused his 
employes the only method by which they can be free to make 

contracts securing them just conditions. He refused to consent 
to the only method by which permanent peace may be made 
to prevail in Colorado 

Therefore, we, the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, do express our disapproval and condemna- 
tion of the policy pursued by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company and of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as the person re- 
sponsible for that policy. We urge and insist that governmental 
forces for law and order be used only to promote justice and 
freedom. We wish toimpress upon all those responsible for the 

present terrible and disgraceful conditions in Colorado, the duty 
that rests upon them of establishing peace with justice and 
agencies to maintain that peace. 

To the miners of Colorado we wish to express our sy mpathy. 
with their suffering, our admiration for their courageous sacri- 
fices, and our support in their struggle for industrial freedom and 
justice, 


A series of preambles and resolutions were adopted by the 
E. C. and ordered to be engrossed, framed, and_ presented 
to former Vice-President Huber in appreciation of his work 
in the cause of the labor movement. 


A proposition from a Satie newspaper man for a sys- 
tem of publicity for the A. F. of L. was declined. It was 


decided that whatever publicity of labor affairs is necessary 
WwW be conducted by and through the facilities which the 
. F. of L. itself has. 


FEDERATIONIST 


The question of the date of meeting of the International Fed 
eration of Trade Unions to be held in San Francisco in 1915 was 
discussed, and the following adopted: 

Resolved, That the E. C. designate the first Thursday of 
June, 1915, as the date for holding the convention of the Inter 
national Federation of Trade Unions at San Francisco, Cal 

Resolved, That the E. C. recommend to the Philade ite a 
mg TY of the A. F. of L.. that the convention of the A. F 

. for 1915 be held in San Francisco beginning on the first Mor. 
= after the first Thursday of June, 1915. 


President Gompers and Secretary Morrison were directed 
to furnish the next meeting of the E. C. with a detailed plan and 
report in regard to the exhibit of the A. F. of L: at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition to be held in San Francisco, 1915 


On the matter of the proposition of the A. F. of L. arranging 
for an exhibit for the International Congress on Occupational 
Diseases, which will be held in Vienna, Austria, September 19 
1914, it was decidéd that it would be impossible to make arrange - 
ments on account of lack of time and other more important work 
which must be attended to. 


It was decided that President Gompers arrange for a con 
ference with the representatives of the New York Peace Society 
in relation to its request for the A. F. of L. to appoint a standing 
committee to confer with representatives of that society and 
other peace agencies as may seem advisable from time to time 


The communication from Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, asking 
if the E. C. will arrange a joint conference with a committee 
of the Eastern Race Relationships of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, relative to the question of Eastern races in 
general, and, perhaps, the Japanese in particular, was referred 
to President Gompers and Secretary Morrison to hold conference 
and report to the E. C. the result thereof. 


The communication from Organizer Hugh Frayne in regard to 
abuse of funds of locals for social purposes, donations, and 
honorariums, Organizer Frayne contending that unions that are 
not paying their per capita tax are using their funds for other 
purposes, and suggesting that a circular letter be issued stating 
that moneys collected in the name of the union can be used only 
for the legitimate business of the organization, and that no as 
sessments for any purposes can be placed upon the members 
without first submitting same to the President and E. C. of the 
A. F. of L., setting forth the purpose for which the assessment 
is to be made, was referred to the officers at headquarters to 
carry into effect. 


The resolution submitted by the bakery and confectionery 
workers asking that the A. F. of L. use all means in its power to 
have all national bodies, state branches and central bodies in 
California take up a campaign of education and have all mem- 
bers of their respective organizations registered and vote in favor 
of the eight-hour law which will be submitted for referendum 
vote next November, was referred to Secretary Morrison 
to find out if the measure means eight hours for Saturdays, and 
to secure a copy of the measures to be voted upon. 

Action on the controversy between the International Brother 
hood of Stationary Firemen and the International Union o! 
Steam and Operating Engineers was deferred to the next meet 
ing. 





Action on the matter of the dispute between the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the Chicago 
Newspaper ee Association was deferred to the next 
meeting of the E. 

The protest of the Journeymen Barbers’ Inte ernational 
Union against the decision of the E. C. in sustaining the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Lousiville, Ky., in refusing to seat 
John Young mes heey oan from Barbers’ Union No. 45, was re- 
ferred to President Gompers to hold a conference with the 
interested parties. 

The application of the International Lengshoremen's Asso- 
ciation for jurisdiction over marine freight handlers was de 
ferred for further correspondence. 


President T. V. O'Connor, of the International Longshore 
men's Association, asked if the A. F. of L. has given jurisdic 
tion over marine ae to the Inte rational Union of Steam 
Engineers. The E. C. directed that re ply be made that no det- 
nite action has tod taken in regard to this jurisdiction, except 
the action of the St. Louis convention direc ting the officers of the 
federation to invite the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Assoct4- 
tion to become affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

The jurisdictional claim of the International Hodcarriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union over street sweeper 
was referred to the next meeting. 





























— 
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A hearing was had on the matter of the protest of the Lithog- 
raphers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association 
against the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union on the grounds that the latter organization is encroach- 
ing on the rights of the lithographers by offering to teach in its 
trade school at Rogersville, Tenn.,the operation of a lithographic 
off-set press, and to teach lithographic transferring, upon which 
the Seattle Convention of the A. F. of L. recommended that a 
conference be held between the pressmen and the lithographers 
and the international photo-engravers, and which conference 
was held in Washington, D. C., February 2, 1914, without 
result 

It was decided that because of the facts developed at the hear- 
ing, and because of the fact that the pressmen were not repre- 
sented, that the matter be referred to President Gompers 
to continue his efforts to bring about an adjustment. 


On the matter of the controversy between the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and the Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors’ International Union, it was decided that President 
Kline of the blacksmiths be advised to hold a conference with 
the officers of the tunnel and subway constructors looking to an 
adjustment of the controversy. 





It was decided that efforts be continued to bring about the 
amalgamation of the Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ Inter- 
national Union and the International Union of Compressed Air 
Workers. 


The matter of the controversy affecting the Whitehead 
& Hoag Company was taken up. Matthew Woll, representing 
the International Allied Printing Trades Council, appeared be- 
fore the E. C., together with Hugh Frayne, organizer of the A. 
F. of L. of New York City. Mr. Woll tendered the good offices 
of the International Allied Printing Trades Council to bring 
about a settlement. Mr. Frayne suggested that President Gom- 
pers call a conference of the representatives of the Board of 
Governors of the International Allied Printing Trades Council, 
together with representatives of the Newark, N.J., Allied Trades 
and the Essex County Trades Council, to meet in New York 
City, Tuesday, May 19, 1914. (Later conference was held 
May 19, and efforts to bring about an adjustment are on the 
way.) 


President Matthew Woll, of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union, appeared before the E. C. and reviewed the his- 
tory of the acts that led up to the litigation between the Gill 
Company and the photo-engravers of New York City. 

He called attention to the fact that a private litigant had ac- 
cess to documents and information which officers of the printing 
trades unions had to produce and to give before the Federal 
Grand Jury of the District of New York; that thié is a violation 
of the rule and practice and is in violation of constitutional right, 
that no one may be compelled to give testimony which may be 
used against him. Mr. Woll asked that this be given attention 
by the E. C. and that the wrong may be righted and its repeti- 
tion prevented in the future. 

It was decided that protest be lodged with the Attorney- 
General of the Department of Justice against the use by private 
litigants of such testimony and documents that subpoenaed wit- 
nesses may have been forced to produce and testimony which 
they were forced to give in an investigation by the Federal 
Grand Jury, undertaking an inquiry into an alleged com- 
mission of criminal offence. 

(Later the following letter was sent: 

“Wasuincton, D. C., May 27, 1914. 
Hon. James CLark McReEyNo.ps, Attorney-General of the 

_ United States, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: At the recent meeting of the E. C. of the A. F. of L. 
held in this city, Mr. Matthew Woll, President of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, of which the New York Photo-En- 
gravers Union No. | is a part, appeared before our council and 
made a Statement substantially as follows: That the officers 
of Photo-Engravers’ Union No. | had been summoned to ap- 
pear before the Federal Grand Jury of the District of New York 
in an endeavor by that body to ascertain whether any criminal 
act under the Sherman Antitrust law of 1890 had been com- 
mitted by the said witnesses or other persons or the Photo- 
Engravers’ Union as such; that these witnesses were required to 
sive testimony, to submit for examination books and papers of 
all descriptions bearing upon the subject under investigation. 
Mr. W oll further stated that a private litigant was afforded the 
ep tunity, of which he availed himself, to examine and use 

is testimony and these documents in a private suit brought by 

Said private litigant. 

By direction of the E. C. the undersigned was directed to 
whet this matter to the attention of your department as being 
an y violative not only of the rule and the practice, but in con- 
b a of the constitutional, statutory and inherent rights 
rd ich the men are protected, and I have the honor to submit 

© same to you for such action as you may deem necessary 
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in the premises, not only to remedy as far as the department 
may,the wrong inflicted in this particular instance, but also that 
its repetition may be prevented in the future 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) Samuet Gompgrs, President, 
A..F. @ i.” 

On the communication from the Little Rock, Ark., Central 
body in regard to the situation affecting the dispute between the 
bricklayers and marble workers, particularly in regard to the 
instructions issued by President Comerford of the International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers to the engineers’ local 
of Little Rock, directing this local to support the bricklayers or 
have its charter revoked, and the further proposition of or- 
ganizing the bricklayers into a federal labor union, it was de- 
cided that the central body be informed to uphold the decision 
of the A. F. of L. in the marble workers-bricklayers’ dispute, 
which sustains the marble workers, but that the central y 
should not form a local union of bricklayers. 





President Gompers submitted a report of the conference which 
was held on March 2, between the representatives of the Inter- 
national Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, and 
the representatives of the seceding faction, with President 
Gompers and former Vice-President Mitchell representing the 
A. F. of L., as a result of which President Gompers has 
written to both sides requesting that committees of the officers of 
both organizations be selected with full power to act and reach 
an agreement, and that conference be held, at which either he 
or another representative of the A. F. of L. will be present for an 
effort at adjustment. It was decided that the matter be referred 
to President Gompers to arrange for a conference and act as a 
representative of the A. F. of L 

On the request of Secretary Thomas E. Burke, of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters that the A. F. of L. 
furnish Plumbers’ Local Union No. 442 of San Francisco with 
the jurisdiction of the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters as recorded at A. F. of L. headquarters, the E. C 
decided that all matters affecting the international organiza- 


tions are dealt with directly with the officers of the interna- 


tionals and not with the local unions. 

On the protest of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners against the action of the United Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Louisville, Ky., in refusing to seat the representa- 
tives of the carpenters’ local union on account of its withdrawal 
from the Building Trades Council of that city, it was decided 
that inasmuch as the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners is affiliated to the A. F. of L. its local unions are entitled 
to representation in chartered state and city central bodies. 


On the matter of the controversy between the . Wx: and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union and the Corby 
Yeast Company, President Gompers was directed to arrange a 
conference with the Ward Bread Company, to endeavor to bring 
about an adjustment of the controversy between the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union and the Corby 
Yeast Company. The matter was further referred to the rep- 
resentatives of the union and of the company who held a meet 
ing and reported that a further investigation would be conducted 


* with the view of reaching a settlement. 


On the matter of the controversy between the International 
Association of Marble Workers and the Bricklayers and Masons’ 
Union, it was decided that the International Association of 
Marble Workers be given permission to issue an appeal with 
the endorsement of the E. C., and that the officers of the 
A. F. of L. co-operate with the officers of the Building Trades 
Department to assist the marble workers to retain jurisdiction 
over the setting of marble and stone on the interior of buildings, 
in accordance with the action of the Seattle conventions of the 
A. F. of L. and Building Trades Department. 


The application of the Drain Layers’ and Helpers’ Union of 
Chicago ee extension of jurisdiction was protested by the 
International Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union on the grounds that this local should hold a charter 
from the international, as they do only the excavating on sewers 
connected with buildings and the laying of the pipes. The 
matter was referred to President Gompers to arrange for a con- 
ference between the two organizations 


On the communication from Secretary E. J. Brais, in which he 
states that inasmuch as the decision of the E. C. attaches no 
penalty to the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America for 
changing its name to Tailors’ Industrial Union and opening its 
doors to clothing workers, it would seem to him that until such 
time as a penalty was attached their delegates should be 
seated in state and city central bodies, and he requested infor- 
mation on the following two questions: 

1. “What is their present status in the A. F. of L.?"’ 
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2. “If delegates of the local unions of the Tailors’ Industrial 
Union are eligible to membership in city central bodies or state 
federations?"’ 

It was decided by the E. C. that General Secretary E. J. 
Brais be advised that the A. F. of L. only recognizes the organi- 
zation under the name under which it was chartered, that is, the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, and that local unions 
issuing credentials under the name of ‘Tailors’ Industrial 
Union” are not entitled to be represented under that name in 
city central bodies or state federations under the constitution 
of the A. F. of L. 


In the matter of dispute existing in Buffalo, the E. C. au- 
thorized and directed President Gompers to visit that city and 
endeavor to adjust the situation and bring about unity in the 
organized labor movement of Buffalo. 


A communication was received from the Chicago Federation 
of Labor in regard to a letter from the painters’ union affecting 
the rights of “‘Stereotypers’ Union No. 14."" The E. C. decided 
that the subject-matter should properly come before the E. C. 
in a communication from the proper international officer. 


On the communication from the San Francisco Labor Council 
in regard to the dispute of the Boilermakers and Sheet Metal 
Workers’ relative to making and erecting stacks of iron and steel 
ten gauge and under, and asking for information, it was decided 
that they be advised in regard to the supplemental agreement 
that had been reached during the Seattle convention between 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and the Boilermakers, 
and submitted to Vice-President Duncan, and further that the 
protest of the sheet metal workers should be taken up through 
their international officers. 





A communication was received from President McNulty of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, asking for 
an interpretation of the decision of the E. C, that the pipe- 
fitting in dispute between the machinists and plumbers comes 
under the jurisdiction of the plumbers, which decision President 
McNulty states is being misrepresented by members of other 
trades, who contend that the decision in question covers the con- 
duit of the electrical workers. A communication was also sub- 
mitted by President Alpine of the plumbers stating that his 
association does not lay claim to conduit work; that the dispute 
between the plumbers and machinists did not involve this class 
of work, and that there was no controversy between the plumb- 
ers and electrical workers in this regard. It was decided that no 
action was necessary on this question in view of President 
Alpine's letter, and that a copy of his reply be sent to President 
McNulty of the electrical workers. 


The representatives of the Lithographers’ International Pro- 
tective and Beneficial Association took up with the E. C. the 
question of the amalgamation of the Lithographers’ Internation] 
Protective and Beneficial Association and the International 
Protective Association of Lithographic Pressfeeders, and urged 
that if the lithographic pressfeeders would not agree to amalga- 
mation that the Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association be given the authority to organize the 
other branches of the craft. The matter was referred to Or- 
ganizer Frayne to have a conference with the representatives 
of the lithographic pressfeeders and urge them to keep their 
promise and to amalgamate. 


; Vice President Alpine informed the E. C. that the Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of New York City had joined the United Asso 
ciation. 


The recommendations for the appointment of special or- 
ganizers in Nebraska and Oklahoma were referred to President 
Gompers to give such assistance as the funds of the A. F. of L. 
may warrant. 


The subject of an organizing campaign in Cuba, considered 
at the January meeting of the E. C., was referred to President 
Gompers, who submitted a report. Action thereon was de- 
ferred until the next meeting 


The communication from Secretary Zuckerman of the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, protesting against the A. F. of L. 
issuing charter to workers in the millinery and ladies’ straw hat 
trades, and applying for assistance in organizing the millinery 
and straw hat industry, was referred to President Gompers for a 
conference with the officers of the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers. 


It was decided that charter be issued to the Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen as soon as proper application is made in ac- 
cordance with the agreement of amalgamation made and 


entered into between the representatives of the Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen's organizations, at Chicago, March 3 and 4, 
1914 
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The communication from Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 11773, Washington, D. C., 
urging that the E. C. take up the question of organizing the 
office workers of the United States, was referred to President 
Gompers to aid in every practical way. 

The communication from the Norfolk and Western Federated 
Railroad Trades, asking if they are required to affiliate with the 
Railroad Employes’ Department, was referred to the Railroad 
Employes’ Department. 





Decision upon the action of the E. C. of the International 
‘Typographical Union in refusing to issue a charter to Newspaper 
Solicitors’ Union No. 12766, of San Francisco, as recommended 
by the Seattle Convention was deferred for further corre- 
spondence and report to the E. C. 


It was decided that in the matter of the non-affiliation of the 
carpenters with the Building Trades Department, the E.C. name 
as representatives of the E. C., President Gompers, Vice-Presi- 
dents Duncan and Alpine as a committee to meet during the 
month of June with committees of three representatives each 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, and the Building 
Trades Department, at such place as President Gompers may 
arrange, in an effort to bring about a settlement of the contro- 
versy relative to the matter of jurisdiction over the erection 
and manufacture of metal trim for buildings. 

It was further decided that if a vacancy occurs on the com- 
mittee appointed to represent the E. C., that President Gom- 
pers is authorized to fill the vacancy. 

It was decided also that the sub-committee be further 
authorized to draft a report and recommendation to be made to 
the Philadelphia convention of the A. F. of L. by the E. C. 
in regard to the basis of representation in the Building Trades 
convention, and the controversy between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association regarding jurisdiction over metal trim 

On the matter of the Railroad Employes’ Department in de 
siring to arrange for headquarters in the same city with the 
headquarters of the A. F. of L., and the holding of their con 
vention at the same time as the A. F. of L. conventions, it was 
decided that it was not within the power of the E. C. to grant 
their request for permission to make arrangements contrary to 
the laws and practice of the A. F. of L. 








On the matter of the appeal of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters from the action of the Railroad Em- 
ployes’ Department in excluding the U. A. from membership 
in said Department, Section 3 of Article XV of the laws of the 
A. F. of L. provides ‘“The fundamental laws of each Department 
are to conform to, and be administered in the same manner 4s 
the laws governing the A. F. of L.”” Section 12 of Article IX 
provides as follows: 

“The E. C. of the A. F. of L. shall only have power to revoke 
the charter of an affiliated national or international union when 
the revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds majority of @ 
regular convention of the A. F. of L., by a roll-call vote.’ 

After hearing all parties in interest the E. C. finds that the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, at the time 
the action appealed against was taken, was regularly affiliated 
with the said Department. The E. C., therefore, decides that 
the action taken by the Railroad Employes’ Department 
was in violation of the laws of the A. F. of L., and therefore, the 
E. C. declares the action of the Railroad Employes’ Department 
void, and that the United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters is still in full affiliation with the Railroad Employes 
Department. 

Action upon the proposition of the formation of a transporta- 
tion department was deferred. 

The protest of the International Molders’ Union against the 
action of Departments of the A. F. of L. adopting resolutions 

interfering with the laws of international organizations was re 
ferred to President Gompers to draft a declaration covering 
same, and submit it to the members of the E. C. by communica- 
tion for final action at the next meeting of the E. C. 


It was decided to give financial support to the members of 
Cement Mill Workers Local No. 14541, of Mitchell, Ind., who 
are now out on strike. 


The wage-scale of Mineral Water Bottlers’ Local No 11317 
of Newark, N. J., was endorsed. 


‘The wage-scales of Federal Labor Unions No. 12692 of Wood- 
land, No. 13033 of Rumford Falls, and No. 12953 of Liver- 
more Falls, Me., which are involved in proposed agreements be- 
tween the various unions engaged in the paper-making indus- 
try whose members are employed by the International Paper 
Company, were approved. 
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The wage-scale of Federal Labor Union No. 14503, of Balti- 
more, Md., was referred to President Gompers, Vice-President 
O'Connell and Secretary Morrison for investigation and report 
to the E. C. 

An investigation was also ordered to be made into the matter 
of the wage-scale of Federal Labor Union No. 13178 of Marion, 
Ill., the matter thereafter to be further considered by the E. C. 





President Gompers stated that he was invited by the conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America to appear before 
their convention, which was held at Indianapolis, January, 1914. 
He accepted the invitation and attended the convention. A 
detailed report of what transpired at the convention was pub- 
lished in the March, 1914, issue of the American Federationist. 





The request of the National Highways Association that they 
be furnished with the names of 12 or 15 members of organized 
labor from which they may choose the members to comprise the 
division of organized labor, was referred to President mpers 
to submit names. 





The E. C. will meet again July 13, or earlier if necessary, at 
the call of President Gompers. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1914. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.). 
Balance on hand April 30, 1914...... .. . $105,098 O01 
1. L.S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, june, '14, $7.50; 


f, $7.50; df, $7.50 : i 22 50 
F. L. 8288, tax, m, a, '14, $4.80; f, $4.80; d f, 

NE 0 ae vain , : Mecacionks 14 40 
S. C. 14362, l-c assess to organize women work- 

ers hse ities : iieaneeweRes 24 
F. P. & B. A. 14359, tax, a, m, ‘14, 80c; f, 80c; 

df, 80c... wei inkennee 2 40 
B. 10982, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 

$1.05 ; : : web aies 315 
F. L. 11617, tax, m, a, '14, $10; f, $10; df, $10 30 00 


H. N. M. P. & B. 6170, tax, apr, "14, $4.25; 
f, $4.25; df, $4.25; 1-c assess to organize wo- 


men workers, 85c ekpnanwies 13 60 
B. C. D. 14619, tax, f, m, a, "14, $1.95; 

f, $1.95; d, f, $1.95 veeenneeeeis Ks 5 85 
T. C., Staunton, Ill, tax, apr, 14, to and incl 

Se Wn ke ae ue eave rcecdsnasesseeeusens 5 00 
C.L. U. Hudson, N Y, tax, j, f, m, "14 — 2 50 
C. J. L. C., Kensington, Ill, tax, jan, '14, to and 

incl june, "14...... ' (Acsaktenaawen 5 00 
W. D. 14673, sup. . : 10 00 


C.T. & L. A., Okla City, Okla, tax, apr, '14, to 


and incl mar, '15.. ‘etieS6eChenenwene 10 00 
T. & L. C., Hamilton, Ohio, tax, jan, ’14, to and 
iL a 10 00 
B.G. F. of L., Lexington, Ky, tax, m, a, m.. 2 50 
N. C. 12062, tax, m, a, '14, $14.65; f, $14.65; 
d f, $14.65; l-c assess to organize women 
A |! errr “ne 45 40 
F. L. 14614, l-c assess to organize women 
CE os cenkendGnnenainana tees 1 08 
I ion oie aan weeninw eis ee 3 75 
John D Chubbuck, Minneapolis, Minn, sup. . 3 10 
G. B. P. 14649, sup.... neh sii - 50 
F.L. 14538, tax, f, m, a, 14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, 
$2.25; l-c assess, 15c...........00000: i 6 90 
F. L. 14538, 1-c assess to organize women work- 
_, 88. ‘ike ebsendseneenens 15 
2. r. & L.C., West Frankfort, Ill, tax, j, f, m, ‘14 2 50 
C.L.U., Lafayette, Ind, tax, j, f, m,'14...... 2 50 
F.T. & L. C., Fresno, Cal, tax, j, f, m,’ 14... 2 50 
T.C., Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j, f, m, ’14...... 2 50 
F. L. 14674, sup ; Ee — 5 00 
C. T. C., Pittsburgh, Pa, tax, jan, '14, to and 
_ incl dec, "14. . patwadubéues¢aneeenne 10 00 
-T. & L. C., Richmond, Va, tax, jan, '14, 
ee Oe cic cceweeuwmane 5 00 
F. of L., Yonkers, N Y, tax, oct, '13, to and incl 
cnt «ois paun nviendcedéuewaaandadm 5 00 
F. L. 8033, tax, apr, 14, $3.50: f, $3.50; d f, 
Be SO Tee 10 50 
{.F. &S.S.1., 12912, tax, may, 14, $3.40; f, 
a epee epee 10 20 
F. L. 14481, tax, feb, 14, $3.45; f, $3.45; df, 
het -668 46 662% 6s TTT eTT TT err cTT Te 10 35 
F. L. 8367, tax, acct may, '14, $2.67; f, $2.67; 
a Ne aise icgs cy sie asia that peiaeiraiacs 8 00 
-N. M. 10953, tax, apr, '14, $3.75; f, $3.75 
3.7! 11 25 
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The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Gream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 
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A.W.D. & L. 10344, tax, apr, '14, $1; f, $1; df, 
l 


D. L. & H. 14383, tax, m, a, '14, $22.50; f, 
$22.50; d f, $22.50 

F. L. 12776, tax, apr, 14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, 
$ 


H. & R. E.1. A. & B. I. L. of A., 1-c assess to 
organize women workers ba 

S. U. of N. A., tax, apr, '14 

I. B.T. & T.C. W.A., tax, apr, "14 

I.G. W. U. of A., tax, apr, 14 

G.*& F. 10615, tax, may, '14, $3.55; f, $3.55; 
d f, $3.55 

J. P. 14524, tax, apr, "14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
$1.30 os 

C.S.C. & S. 8373, tax, feb, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 
RE ares eee 

T. & L. A., Denver, Colo, tax, j, f, m,'14 ‘ 

G. W. 11407, tax, apr, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, 60c ams cdotin 

F. L. 14566, tax, apr, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; sup, 50c 

H.N.M.P. & B. 7180, sup 

W.S.W.U.C. & L. L., Everett, Wash, sup 

I. B. of T., etec., tax, m, a, ‘14 

A. F. of M., tax, may, "14 

I.H.C.B. &C.L. U.of A., tax, m, a,'14 

U. T. W. of A., tax, f, m, a, "14 ‘ 

U. T. W. of A., 1-c assess to organize women 
workers . . 

W. W. & M.L. I. U., tax, may, '14.......... 

I. U. of C. W. & A. W. of N.A., tax, mar, '14 

F. of T., Augusta, Ga, tax, j, f, m, ‘14 

Cc. L. U., Haverhill, Mass, tax, jan, ‘14, to and 
incl dec, '14 

T. & L.A., Quincy, Ill, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
june, '14.... , 

T. & L. A., Utica, N Y, tax, j,f,m,'14 : 

Cc. L. U., Childress, Tex, tax, jan, '14, to and 
incl june, '14...... . 

C.L.U., Easton, Pa, tax, j,f, m,'14 , 

F. T. C., Sacramento, Cal, tax, feb, '14, to and 

incl july, ‘14 ‘aoe 


$3 


7 


~ w 


400 
346 
360 


180 


40 
23 


10 


Nw 


co 
50 
50 
90 
57 
16 
56 
65 
90 


50 
50 


10 


40 
50 
00 
00 
96 
00 


00 
00 
34 
50 
00 


00 
50 


00 
50 


00 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. is “good” cocoa 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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T. 


Ss. 


3a sy 3 


*. L. 8060, tax, 


H. P. 12588, tax, may, ‘14, tax, 55cjff, 55c; 
df, 55c 

. P. 11561, tax, apr, "14, $9; f, $9; df, $9 

P. 14240, tax, f, m, a, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
$1.05 

L,. 8770, tax, m, a, m, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; l-c assess to organize women 


workers, 10c 


& C. M. E. 13210, tax, may, ‘14, 75c; f, 75c; 
d f, 75e¢ 

S. 10422, tax, apr, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
$1.25 

L. 12424, tax, apr, '14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c; 


l-c assess to organize women workers, 1 5c 


. E.C. & P. 14398, tax, mar, '14, 75c; f, 75c; 
d f, 75e 
.C. & S. O. 14204, tax, mar, '14, $20; f, $20; 


d f, $20; acct l-c assess to organize women 
workers, $3 


may, '14, $3.65; f, $3.65; df, 


$3.65 
14675, sup 
S. I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, may, ‘14, 


$16.25; f, $16.25; df, $16.25; sup, $2 


H. H. D. 12889, sup 
W J Pettit, La Salette, Ont, Can, literature 
John H Gamble, Newport, 


Ky, sup 


c., Kingsville, Tex, sup. . 

.. Co ©.8.C. , Richmond, Cal, tax, jan, 14, 

to + my = june, '14 sg 
14, to 


& I Hoquiam, Wash, tax, jan, 
and phn ; . terete ‘ ee 





is iis Sow Oe Pin OO, eee, "BG... cc ccscoese 

} C. L. U., Wallingford, Conn, tax, j, f, m, 14. 
Cc. 4. U. , Springfield, Mass., tax, j, f, a y 
C.L.U., Newport, R I, tax, j, f, m,’ 
U. T. C., Brownsville, Pa, tas, 2 6 = iy 
P. L. 14634, tax, may, = 50c; f, 50c;d , 50c 
E. I. 13006, tax, may, » $2. '50; f, $2. ‘So. df, 


$2.50 
P. 12866, tax, apr, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2; 
assess to organize women workers, ee 
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U. L. 13085, tax, mar, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 1-« 
assess to organize women workers, 20¢ 

W. P. 14406, tax, j, f, m, 14, $2.85; f, $2.85; df, 
$2.85 

T. S. 9608, tax, apr, "14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 . p 

F.L, 14179, tax, may, '14, 75c;f, 75e; df, 75¢ 

F. |. 10651, tax, may, '13, to and incl dec, "13, 
$4; df, $4 

F. 1. 10651, tax, j,f m,a,'14, $2;f, $2; df, $2 

F. L. 11434, tax, m, a, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
$2.50; sup, 25c 

WwW a (4080, tax, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; sup, 50c 

e. 7 Millinocket, tax, j, f, m, 14 

Cc. C , Milford, Mass, tax, jan, '14, to and 
incl ‘an "14 

D>. G.2-2-o 4.8 tax, , may, 14 

O. of R.R. T., assess to organize women 
workers 

iL. < Galveston, Texas, tax, jan, '14, to and 
a dec, ‘ 

& L.A., St Paul, Minn, tax, jan, "14, to and 

incl -— ie 

é. a , El Paso and vicinity, Texas, tax, r? f, 

a4 bil aah ade 

E ry & P. 14215, tax, m, a, 14, $10; f, $10; df, 
$10; l-c assess to organize women workers, 
ree ane ee 

F. of M.T. 14221, tax, may, "14, $8.90; f, $8.90; 
 ¢ RRR EE ear 

F. L. 12953, tax, may, 14, $5.30; f, $5.30; df, 
$5.30 

—* A 14637, tax, apr, '14, $2.65; f, $2.65; df, 
$2.65 eee re ene oe 

M.W.B 11317, “tax, , 14, $4.70; f, $4.70; 
d * akin dd diane ti aadbeml 

F. L. 7241, os may, '14, 55c; f, 55e; df, 55c. 

(Ag 10384, tax, apr, 14, $2; f. $2; af, 

F.L. ae tax, apr, '14, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c 

Cc. L. U., Thompsonville, Conn, tax, i. f,m, ‘14 

cC.L , Manitowoc, Wis, tax, jan, '14, to and 
sts de "Ov cccceveese 4 : 

I. B. of E. W. of A., tax, apr, "14, $223; sup, 
$3 : 

MR Robins, Philadelphia, Pa, sup. 

T. & I , Tampa, Fla, tax, jan, '14, to and 
incl hong "14 
& L.A., Superior, Wi is, tax, dec, "13, to and 
‘incl nov, "14 pasinees 

a<G <r Ariz, tax, jan, 14, to and incl 
june, '14 a fii sion dh am 

M. F. of L., Madison, tax, may, '14, to and incl 
ag. peeevninetiabecnns 

T. . Alexandria, Va, tax, j,f,m, ‘14 

= L. U. , Salem, Mass, tax, j, f, m, "14 


2. es , Newark, N J, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 


OS, | RS ree ee 
P.P. O. 14380, tax, apr, "14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 10c 


F. L. 11643, tax, apr, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 
a ial ae na Gia tip ee eae nia eee ont bo a 
W. P. 14378, tax, apr, '14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75¢ 


l-c assess to organize women workers, 15e 
S. D. 8662, tax, apr, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 


R. W. 14662, tax, a, acct m, '14, 92c; f, 92c; df, 
RRS eee ath ee ae 

S.W.P.A 14284, tax, apr, '14, $2.15; f,, $2.15; 
d f, $2 AS 


H.R. W. 14395, tax, ‘apr, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 10c 


C. I. U. of A., bal, 1-c assess to organize women 
workers hes 
B.&S.W.1 , tax, feb, ’ 14, 


U. B.of C. & oa of A., tax, mar, '14 

F. L. 12706, sup 

M. 1496, sup.... 

F. L. 14676, sup 

C. Co. T. & L. A., Great Falls, 
14, to and incl june, '14. . 

E. C. & S. 11959, tax, may, 
$27.50; d f, $27.50 

F. L. 12916, tax, feb, '14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 

l-c assess to organize women workers, l6c 

. M. E. 13206, tax, may, '14, $1.05; f, 

5; df, $1.05 

F. & C. M. E. 13227, 


Mont, tax, jan, 


14, $27.50; f, 


tax, may, 14, 35c; f, 35¢e; 

E. . 14578, tax, apr, 14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c 

© ra R. F. 14171, tax, f, m, 14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 


F. LL. 12362, tax, may, "14, $1.50; f, $1.50; ‘af, 





5 00 
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10 00 
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THE MAN WITH 
FIFTY CENTs5 





|= man who can pay only 50c a 
week can have the greatest litera- 
ture of the ages in his home. QThe 
house of Collier’s made this possible. 
By its tremendous manufacturing 
equipment, housed in an airy, sun.lit 
plant, and manned by union labor of 
the highest type, sixty million volumes 
of the Classics have been made for the 
American people, and sold as low as 
50¢ a week on trust. QCollier’s 
books and Collier’s Weekly are 
union made—not because it helps 
them to sell, but because the house 
of Collier’s believes in union labor 
and the justice of union demands. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
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The National Weekly 
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1 ER ONTOS PE AT Mee $4 
B. B.R. B. & N. W. 14297, tax, bal m, a, ‘14, 

62c; f, 62c; df, 6le; sup, le 1 
$.C A. 14612, tax, apr, ‘14, $1. 20; f, $1. 20; df, 

$1.2 EES 3 
A.S. af P E. 9003, tax, may, 14, $1. 35; f, ‘$i. 35; 

Oe cairn cataw dae aa eae eee 4 
C.L. U., Santa Clara ‘County, Cal, tax, jan, 14, 

to and incl dec, '14 10 
M.V.C. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, tax, jan, 14, to 

WE GONE UNG, “EG. 6 occ cc ccvcccseseceses 5 
_ a Johnston City, Ill, tax, dec, "13, to and 

incl may, ’ 5 
T. & L. A., Helena, Mont, tax, jan, '14, to and 

incl june, ’ : .* 5 
T.C., Benton, Ill, tax, ‘. f, m, 14.. 2 
sf &L. A., Burlington, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, 14 2 
C.L. U., Westerly, R I, tax june, '14, to and 

incl may, '15 uaa tbethie’ 10 
H.S. 10399, tax, june, '14, $7.40; f, $7.40; 

d f SIMO... orc rcceceseesccvevvcsccce 22 
C.L. U., Mahonoy City, Pa, tax, m, "14 2 
B b 16535" tax, apr, ‘14, $2.80; f, $3 80; di, 

it tetihieth hi eaieastainsnanee ates 8 
W. 13130, tax, a, m,'14, $5;f, $5; df, $5 15 
H. &C.L.S. B.C. 11307, tax, a, m,j,'14, $3;f, 

erp alin atom Gia anette ae 9 
4 ae eR ee, eee ere 75 3 
J. T. U. of A., l-c assess to organize women 

lala es we tase a eh ciate aa ory 120 
B. of P. D. & P. of A., tax, , apr, 14 er 501 
1. U. of the U. B. W. of A., tax,a,m, j, 14... 1,040 ¢ 
C.L.C., Jamestown, N y, Pt vec ie sasednas 
F. & C. M. P. 14616, tax, foal f, bal m, * 

_ 65e; f, 65e; df, 65e; 3 rr ‘ 2 
C.Co. T. & L. A., Great Falls, Mont, sup 1 
L < H. 14322, tax, m, a, m, '14, $3; f, $3: df, 

et aches 9 

L. P. 12888, tax, feb, 14, $2. 20; f, $2. 20; ‘d f, 

% | [ON | Segre teaeppatemnmatinean 7 
5 a M. 14488, tax, apr, "14, $20; f, $20; df, 

SR RUNG gdb G teh eb Winn uae nae sewers 60 
T.&L.Cc., Lansing, Mich, tax, j,f, m,'14 2 
F fly 14276, tax, apr, "14, $3.80; f, ms 80; df, 

1] 
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00 
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50 
00 
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00 
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40 


9. C.L. U., Du Quoin, II, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
SRG, "PRs ccc ccccestanseecsaeees 
C.T. & L. A., Centralia, Ill, tax, jan, '14, toand 


incl june, '14 
C.L. U., Brooklyn, 
incl dec, ’ 


N y. tax, jan, 14, to and 


L. P. 14483, tax, apr, 14, "$2.55; f, $2.55: d f, 
$2 TEETETTTICT TTT TTT 

a . Waterbury, Conn, tax, jan, 14, toand 
incl des OE ST ae 

C.L. . Mic idletown, N Y, tax, nov, 13, to and 
incl abr aad 0 Rn 8 945084586 00800005 

C. L. U., Quakertown and pearly Pa, tax, j, f, 
m, "ia 

C. C. & S. 8373, tax, m, ‘a, m, 4, $3 75; f, 


$3.75; d f, $3.75; 
men workers, 25¢ 
. W. 1. U., bal 1-c assess 'to ‘organize women 
“workers 

lof S.W.S.W. & W., 
;* N. C. 6939, sup . Kan d 
L. 14190, tax, apr, '14, $4.65; f, $4.65; d f, 
$4.65; sup, hw " 
F. & C. M. P. 14520, tax, opr, 

$3.25; df, $3. 25; sup, $2.50 

Oo. 14601, tax, apr, '14, $1.75; f, $1. 75; 


‘df, “$1. 75; sup, 50c 
L. P. 14640, tax, apr, 14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 


l-c assess to pea K wo- 


tax, apr, '14. 


faolanlen! 


"14, $3.25; f, 


. T. & L. A.,Centerville, Iowa, tax, dec, '13, j, f, 
"BE. 2 0s ccscvosess 
& C. M. E. 14586, tax, m, a, m, "14, $1.50; 


f, $1. 50; df, $1.50; 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers, 20¢ 
F. L. 7479, tax, may, '14, $3.25; f, $3 25;d f, 

$3.25. 
C.L. U., Terre Haute, Ind, tax, july, 
incl june,’ 


13, to and 


& L. A., Salem, Ohio, tax, jan, "14, to and 
incl june, '14 : 
T.&.L.c Se Tenn, tax, nov, "13, to and 

.— apr. 
Ce Piehert, Ind, tax, i, f,m, "14 
To Geen rh Ill, tax, m, j, j, ‘13 oes 
T.U.A., Williamsport, Pa, tax, dec, "13, j, f, 
14 ae _ 
B. M. 10167, tax, apr, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
F. L. 12924, tax, apr, '14, $6; f, $6; df, $6 


U.of S. & O. E.,tax, f, m, ‘14 


C.1.U. of N.A., tax, apr, '14 

Cc. L. U., New Britain, Conn, tax, j, f, m, '14 
M.H. 12864, tax, apr, "14, 45c; f, 45ce; df, 45c 
O. E. A. 12755, tax, bal a, m, '14, $3.48: f 


$3.49; d f, $3.48; 
men workers, 69c 
L. I. P. A. 14622, tax, may, 
$4 
F. L. 11618, tax, 
$1.75... anes 
F. L. 14523, tax, m, a, 


l-c assess to organize wo- 
14, $4; f, $4; df, 
f, $1.75; df, 


mar, '14, $1.75; 


‘14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 


$1.50; l-c assess, 15c 5 
P. L 14523, l-c assess to organize women 
workers. . 
M.M. & T. Ww. 12707, tax, a, m, 


"14, $1.20; f, 
$1.20; df, $1.20; 1-c assess, 10c . 
M.M. &T. W. 12707, 1-c assess to organize wo- 


men workers. . 

F. L. 12985, tax, may, ‘14, $20: f, $20; d f, 
$ : ; peu 

L. 11943, tax, mar, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4 

T. O. 11498, tax, apr, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 

I. & C.S. W. 14519, tax, apr, '14, 75c; f, 75ce; 


d f, 75c - 
H. W.A. 14439, tax, ‘may, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
df, $1. 
R.R.L. 
S. M. 9560, 

$7.50 ‘“ 
V.B.&A G B. 14563, tax, a, m, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 
C. H. S. ry tax, a, m, 
d f, $1.4¢ 
& B. A. 5783, tax, m, a, 
d f, $2.50. 
. 12222, tax, apr, 
14402, 1 a 
l-c assess, 
R.R.H.& L 
$1.60; d f, 
14339, Ng m, a, 
$2.15: sup, $1 
F.L. 12794, sup ‘ 
U. L. 13018, tax, m, a, 


14596, tax, may, "14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 
tax, apr, "14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, 


"14, $1.50; f, 
14, $1.40; f, $1.40; 


"14, $2.50; f, 
"14, $2; f, $2; df, $2... 
'14, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 


13c : 
pases, tax, a, m, '14, $1.60; f, 


"14, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, 


‘14, $8.60; f, $8.60; df, 


$5 00 


na 


00 


10 00 


10 00 


2 50 


41 
5 00 


14 45 


5 75 
15 00 


2 50 


2 50 


18 00 
266 68 
30 00 
2 50 
1 35 


50 


6 00 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 


gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 


NEW YORK 











B.P aermn tax, mar, '14, $5.30; f, $5.30; d [, 
$5.3 

F. L 14677, sup 

L.S. & F. H. W. 12675, tax, may, '14, $1.50; f, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

I. M. 14384, tax, july, "13, to and incl dec, "13, 


$3; df, $3; l-c assess, 10c 

I. M. 14384, tax, jan, '14, to and incl may, '14, 
$2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; l-c assess to or 
ganize women workers, 10 

A. W. 14197, tax, m, a, "14, $1.60; f, 
$1.60; sup, 44« 


$1.60; df, 


T. A., Oneida, N Y, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
june, ‘14 

A. r of C. W.., tax, apr, ’ 

7.64. ¢. Walla Waila, Ww ash, tax, jan, "14, 


A, and incl june, '14 

Tri City L. C., Clinton and Lyons, Iowa, and 
Fulton, Ill, tax, jam, ‘14, toand incl june, '14 
L. U., South Omaha, Nebr, tax, f, m, a, '14 

T. & L.C., Kokomo, Ind, tax, j, f, 4 "14 

> , Murphysboro, Ill, tax, j, f, 

G. B. 12899, tax, apr, '14, $3.90 
$3.90; acct l-c assess to organize 
workers, lOc 


14 
4a $3 90; df, 
women 


7, tax, may, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; 


d f, $1.25 : 
U.L. 12992, tax, m, a, '14, $80; f, $80; df, $80 
S. H. C. 13152, tax, may, "14, $2.10; f, $2.10; 

d f, $2.10 é 
F.S. & H. 14270, tax, apr, '14, $3.05; f, $3.05; 

d f, $3.05 ; 

» AL: Austin, Tex, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 

june, "14 


C. Ba , Fall River, Mass, tax, jan, 14, to and 
NN cy ‘14 
F.&C.M.E 
d f, 85c nas 
F. L. 14365, tax, may, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 
N.Y.S. 14460, tax, apr, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 
N. W. 14350, tax, june, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 


13224, tax, may, '14, 85c; f, 85c; 


ica cewbdicine ts Sak eaae a Rae eee enes 
E.W 
$3.7 


14472, tax, apr, "14, $3.75; f, "$3.75; if, 


$15 
10 


90 
00 


00 


00 
50 
50 
50 


00 


55 
00 
00 


12. 





S. H. 14661, tax, apr, '14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70 

T. & L.A., Fulton, N Y, sup 

C.T. & L.C., Sanford, Fla, sup 

S. W. 14678, sup 

C. L. U., Coffeyville, Kans, sup 

S. P. 14669, = 

F. L. 10977, tax, apr, '14, $3.75; f, $3.75: df, 
$3.75. , , 

A. M. 14228, tax, a,m, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30 : 

N. P. 14567, tax, mar, '14, $6.50; f, $6.50; d f, 
$6.50. 

L.. W. 14609, ‘tax. apr, '14, $15; f, “$15: df, $15 

Wanis 14344, tax, may, 14, $8.75; f, $8.75; df, 

75 

B. T. 12333, tax, may, '14, $2; f, $2;df, $2 

C.L. U., Hartford, Conn, tax, a, m, j,’14 

J.W. 14444, tax, may, '14, 40c:; f, 40c; df, 40c 

T. & L. C., Kenosha, Wis, tax, j, f, m, '14 

Cc. L. U Meadville, Pa, tax, jan, '14, to and 
incl june, 14 

T. & L.A., Fort Dodge, lowa, tax, m, j, j, 14 

C. L. U., Carbondale and vicinity, Pa, tax, j, f, 
m, 14 i a ia sk Sah a 

C.T. & L. C., Roundup, Mont, tax, ‘jan, "14, to 
and incl pager a 

T. & L.A., Keokuk, Iowa, tax, d, "13, j, f, '14 

B.C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, may, '14, $14; f, 
$14; df, $14°. ss ate : 

F. L. 8769, tax, apr, '14, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, 
$1.15 eis as cana 

Fr ‘aa 14394, tax, apr, '14, $3.25; f, $3.25; df, 

H. S. >. 12353, tax, may, '14, $2.05; f, $2.05: 
d f, $2.05 

F. L.. 10185, tax, apr, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 

J. P. 10367, tax, apr, '14, $3.75; f, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75 ‘ 

M. P. 8861, tax, m, j, °14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 

C. M. 14343, tax, bal m, a, '14, $1.17; f, $1.17 
d f, $1.16 

F. L. 14646, sup 


F. L. 14644, tax, apr, 
$1.60; sup, 40c 


'14, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 


F.T.C. & P. 14307, tax, apr, 14, $3; f, $3; df, 
$3; sup, $1 

Q. W. 6, sup 

B. & P. 14617, tax, apr, "14, $1.50; f, $1.50 
d f, $1.50; sup, $1.50 

F. L. 10977, sup 

S. M. 9560, sup. 

D.W.O. & M. D. 14664, sup 

Cc. M. W. 14501, tax, acct feb, '14, $10; f, $10: 
df, $10; pa $1 

U.I. U.of N , l-c assess to organize women 
wor ome 

B.R.R.S. of A. tax, apr, 14. 

U. - 14679, sup 

T. A., Freeport, Ill, sv 

B. . 'R. B. & N. W. 14065, l-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers 

B. W. 14602, tax, may, ‘14, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 
55c. ‘ . ‘ 

H. N. M. 9656, tax, may, '14, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
df, $1.10 

F. L. 12552, tax, apr, 14, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40 

J. W. 14593, tax, apr, ’'14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 

F. L.. 14599, tax, a, m, '14, $8.20; f, $8.20; df, 
$8.20 ae ae . 

a tae etc., 13041, tax, a, m, '14, $4; f, $4; df, 
4 

F. L. 14503, tax, may, '14, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 
$1.45 or 

S.C. & J. 14596, tax, may, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
d f, $2.25 ° . 

T. C., Carbondale, Ill, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
june, '14 xe . ; 

C. L. U., Gloucester, Mass, tax, j, f, m, '14 

C. L. U., Biddeford and Saco, Me, tax, dec, ‘13, 
7 4, noes ‘ 

T Cc Psp wr: Okla, tax, j,f,m,'14.... 
> = Cortland, N Y, tax, j,f, m, "14 

Ly &L , Bloomington, Ill, tax, j, f, m, "14 
. W. 81 144, tax, m, a, m, '14, $2.30; f, $2.30; 
i f, $2. aeners 
.F. W. aasi7.'t tax, m, a, '14, $8.60; f, $8 60: 
“4 f, $8.60; l-c assess to organize women 
workers, 90c... = in een heme 

F. A. 12270, tax, may, 14, $5; f, $5; df, $5. 

E. C. & S. 13105, tax, apr, 14, $8; f, $8; df 


$2 10 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 

50 

11 25 


3 90 


19 50 
45 00 


0) 
3 00 


24 60 


5 00 
» 50 
50 
50 


, 
> 50 
> 


6 90 


26 70 
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24 Of 
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Will be pleased to forward samples 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
P AN ASO genuine leather. i lease 








upon application. 











Hf Beaty vor THE PANTASOTE COMPANY = “**™Ghcaco 
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BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 


Pure Rye 
Whiskey 











Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 














d f, 
T. & L. C., Coshocton, Ohio, tax, a f, m, ’14. 





14. C.W. 14 ~ return of amount in treasury : $116 08 
H.& R.E.1.A. B I. L. of A., tax, apr, 14 400 14 
I.T.t oo apr,'14 385 93 
A.W.W. P. A., tax, j, f, m,’14 ss ier 5 98 
B. &. 6S. Oe Te. Be. Be O Be GED. occ cccscce 33 60 
W.S.W.U.C. & L. L., sup 5 00 

1S. F. L. 8367, tax, bal may, '14, $1.33; f, $1.34; 

df, $1.33 : <_ae 4 00 
B. 14055, tax, bal j, f, m, '14, 82c; f, 82c; df, 8lc 2 45 
G. B. P. 14649, tax, apr, "14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 2 40 
F. L. 8279, tax, m, a, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 cuteness 7 50 
L. P. 14096, tax, may, "14, $3.25; f, $3.25; df, 
$3.25 ‘ane 9 75 
U. L. 14379, tax, apr, "14, $4: f, $4; df, $4 12 00 
R. R. H. & L. 12921, tax, apr, '14, 95c; f, 95c; 
df, 95c; 1-c assess to organize women workers 
19¢ 3 04 
H.N.M.P. & B. 7180, tax, may, 14, $4; f, $4; 
df, $4 12 00 
W. C. E. 14347, tax, apr, '14, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
Goin 5d aaa cnnumkitice 10 OS 
F. L. 8306, tax, ‘apr, 14, Lae 50; f, $1. 50; ‘d f, 
$1.50 : 4 50 
P.C. & R. 11465, tax, a, m, ‘14, $5; f, $5; df, 
$5. 15 00 
T.T.& D. 12719, tax, apr, 14, + 30; f, ‘$i. 30; 
lett ais aid eee oe aid st 3 90 


15 


16. 


18. 


Toronto D. L. C. , Toronto, Ont, Can, am, Same 
"14, to and incl june, '14 

C.T. &L.A., Springfield, Mo, tax, jan, "14, to 
o incl ie i ee Sie a a cite 

C. L. U., Raleigh, N C, tax, j, f,m,’14........ 

C. & W. 14139, tax, apr, "14, it 30: t Si. 50; df, 
$1.50 ° 

S. W. 12282, tax, may, 14, 35¢ :f, 35¢; df, 35c.. 

ert 14502, tax, may, '14, $1. 55; f, $1.55; df, 


T. F. 14558, tax, mar, "14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, 
2.80 ike 

ME 11809, ‘tax, apr, 14, $1.85; f, $1.85:df, 
1.8 


R.R. S H. & L. 14436, tax, may,'14, 70c; f, 70c; 
d “, 70c 2 : 
C.L , Ke alispell, Mont, tax, dec, '13, to and 

ane may, 
N.A.of M.P. & C. M. of the U.S., tax, m, j, j, 
"14 


M. B. M. & H. 14579, tax, a, m, '14, $2.80; f, 
$2.80; df, $2.80 , 

F. L. 12794, sup 

*. L. 14674, sup one 

.5. 12502, tax, apr, "14, $2.20;f, $2.20; df, 

$2.20; sup, $4.25 cetenstens as 

A. of B. & S.1I. W., sup. 

W. 10093, sup : 

U.of S. & O. E., sup - 

3. B. W. 14659, tax, apr, '14, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 

75ce ‘eee 

. B. W. 14638, tax, may, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; 

d f, $2.25 


ies 


Daal chad 


T. & L. U., East St Louis, Ill, tax, jan, "14, 
' and incl dec, ne 
3 , Schenect ady, N Y, tax, jan, '14,to and 
inci june, "14 , 
F. L. 14342, tax, may, '14, $3.75; f, $3.75; df, 
$3.75 soucaenve 
T.O. 14191, tax, apr, 14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c.. 
U. M. 14493, tax, apr, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5.... 
F. L. 14291, tax, apr, 14, 80c; {, 80c; d f, 80c. 
E. 1. 11254, tax, may, '14, $13. 30; f, $13. 30; df, 
$13.30 6tateeeennaned 
S. T. B. & A. 11597, tax, apr, 14, $3; f, $3; df, 
$3; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 68c 
J. W. & E. O. 14605, tax, apr, "14, $1.20; f, 
8S 8 RRA peers ee 
T.S. 12971, tax, june, '14, $10; f, $10: df, $10 
P. B. W. 14618, tax, may, "14, $3.55; f, $3.55; 


d f, $3.55... 


J. S. & A. M. 14555, tax, apr, ‘14, $1.55; f, 
$1.55; df, $1.55 : . oan 
F. L. 12739, tax, a, m, ‘14, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, 


RS viet oa iadinieaeh- a iecarli ace atl ba aig oie ibid 

. R. 14336, tax, acct apr, 14, 53c; f, 54c; df, 
53c . ee 

.O. 10795, tax, may, '14, 55c; f, 55c;d f, 5Se.. 

. S. 14557, tax, a, m, 14, $1;f, $1; df, $1. 

C. P. 14585, tax, apr, '14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35e 

3. & L. P. M. 9136, tax, m, Je "14, an f, 
Sei @ 6. BOGS... access 

jE Ue ee ae. pon ceccdneeens 

>. T. & L. C., Allentown, Pa, sup 

~t. C. & S. 14611, tax, a, m, '14, $4.80; f 
$4.80; d f, $4.80; sup, 50c 

. P. 8249, tax, apr, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, 50c 7 ; 

. P. 13093, tax, may, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 50c ‘ ; 

F. L. 12924, sup 

M. W. W. 12674, sup ome 

F. L. 14374, tax, apr, "14, $9.85; f, $9.85; df, 
$9.85; sup, $2 : 

C.M. & E. T.L. & H. I. U., tax,a,m,'l4.... 

P. B. W. 11757, tax, m, j, °14, $1; f, $1; 


esos 


~~ =e 
t = 


w 


$s 


—b Nw 


o.lUré 


te 


= (dom oe 


~~ 


00 


00 
50 


50 
05 


65 
40 
55 
10 
00 
32 
40 
48 
00 
85 
50 
00 
00 
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00 
00 
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00 
40 
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PATENTS # 


distribution pl TO oi ae A 
ANTS the illustrated and described. 
ore OF EINVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


GUARANTEED. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
model or sketch Ser Seswenerees 
Send for finest publications ever issued 
ATENT,” with a) MEOHANIOAL 
containing valuable 


“WHAT TO INVENT,” 


offered for one invention, $16,000 for other. Patents ad- 
vertised free in ‘‘WORLD'S PROGRESS." Copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 



















INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 





332 East pene s Sipoat 
Manhattan 
Telephone Call, 1 T3ee75th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
to 24 Taylor St. 









































we. & eR rere 
and incl june, '14.. 

. 8203, tax, apr, '14, $1: 1, $1; df, $1 

. 11478, tax, may, '14, $2: f, $2; sdf, $2 
4631, tax, apr, '14, 35c;f, 35c; df, 35¢ 

. 12794, tax, m, a, ‘14, $6.50; , $6.50; df, 


Me co veccene ageun 
"14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 


12916, tax, mar, 
"14, woes; 6, $6.50; df, 


I. 
2 
F. 
F.1 
Ww. 
F. 
F. 
F. L. 12102, tax, june, 

ho sca. chev onbésnunst 


SeBrreror rs; 


U. L. 
2.5) 


D. M. i 14385, tax, mar, 14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
50c; l-c assess to organize women workers, 


s. W. «10519, tax, may, ’14, $2. 50; f, $2.50; df, 
S.R. W. 14418, tax, apr,’14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 

$1.50; l-c assess to organize women workers, 
13209, tax, may, '14, 60c; f, 60c; 
"14, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
"14, $1; f, $1; 


14, $3.50; f, $3.50; df, 


ic cones 
F. &C.M.E. 
d f, 6 ad : 
F. L. 14587, tax, apr, 
Ft ee 
H. B. M. & H. 12099, tax, a, m, 
df, $1. 
F. L. 13048, tax, apr, 


$3. 
F. L. 13125, tax, ‘apr, "14, 35¢;f, 35c; df, 35c.. 
F. L. 8786, tax, may, '14, $1.75; f, $1. 75; df, 
$1.75 ey 
F i 13056, tax, ‘apr, 14, $3; f, $3; df, $3. 
W.R. & R. W. 14565, tax, may, '14, $4; f, $4; 


"14, $2.80; f, $2.80; 


at, $4 
Ss. G. M.P. 14624, tax, may, 
? 


d f, $2. * 
M.G. ‘ Be & H. 14534, tax, apr, 14, 75c;f, 75¢ 
af, 


B. 13013, tax, apr, '14, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, 
"$2. 70; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 


"14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
14, $5: 1, $5; 
'14, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, 


+g ‘ 
F. > wt tax, may, 


. 14451, tax, a, m, 


F. L. 34576, tax, apr, 
2.7 


»% . 
H ® 4167, tax, may, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
0 


PS. . 
F. of L., Salt — City, Utah, tax, jan, '14, to 
eS incl dec, 

Se Keo Wee “Rocktord, Ill, tax, nov, "13, to and incl 
a. » 

> me e 1 C. . San Diego, Cal, tax, jan, 
‘and incl dec, 


14, to 


= 


©. oe Wes ee. Ark, sup 

F. L. 11796, tax, may, '14, $3.40: f, $3.40; df, 
$3.40; sup, $1 

M.R. W. 14320, tax, apr, 14, $1. 70; f, $1. 70; 
af, $1.70; sup, 25c 

F. L. 14635, tax, apr, 14, $1.45; f, $1. 45; df, 
$1.45; Dy Di cchssticdhigdesdse eens s as 

T.&L.Cc Wichita Falls, Tex, sup. eee 

W.S.W. U.C. & L. L., Everett, Wash, sup.. 


&L.A., Sioux Halls” S Dak, tax, jan, "14, 


$78 00 


5 
3 
6 
1 


19 


19 


00 
00 
00 
0s 


50 
20 


50 


50 


60 
50 


80 
80 
45 
00 


50 
05 


25 
00 


00 
40 


65 
50 
00 


50 
00 


00 
00 


35 
85 
00 


18. C. E. 
$ 


20. 


& S. 11680, tax, j, f, 14, $20; f, $20; df. 

FES a a arr ee 

C. T. F. 14208, a, 0 f,m,a,m, '14, $7.50; f, 
Sf 1 eR + a eaeeeaeeee 

H.N. & A. 19685, i may, '14, $2.45; {, $2.45 
ee ntentweewesceémemes aetna 

. W.E. 14680, sup Mie he pee 

OO re eee ; 

A.G.W.1.A. of A., tax, m, a, "14. 

Cc. L. C., Buffalo and vicinity, N Y, tax, jan 
14, to ‘and SE , BO. cccccccs 

T. & L. C., Muskogee, Okla, tax, nov, '13, to 


and incl apr, '14 





L. ‘dea 14375, tax, may, '14, $8.25; f, $8.25: df, 
L. W. 

y* f, 
F. 

di 

C.P.A 14286, tax, may, '14, $7; f, $7; df, $7 
F. L. 12424, tax, may, ‘14, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
F. L. 14620, tax, apr, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df 
F. L. 14651, tax, acct ape, “04, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 

_ 6 oe tet eee ene tase 


C.F. Oe S. 11939, tax, apr, 14, $1;f, $1; df, $1 


C.L.U., Pottsville, Pa, tax, j,f,m,'14 

P. L. 8398, tax, a, m, '14, iso: f, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 50c 

C.S.&B.P.W W. 9605, sup. na 

B.M. *. 14353, sup : 

F. L. 14573, tax, bal j, acct f, "14, 63c; f, 64c 
OG, Gaieccesess Fi 

Ss. T. - & A. A. 13188, tax, ‘apr, "14, $7.10; f, 
oF Yo | eps 

?. im A. a Ill, tax, j, f, m,'14.. 

U.T. &L , Dunkirk, and vicinity, N Y, tax, 
d, "13, tn | pealentiee er eee 

F. L. 14645, tax, apr, '14, 35e; f, 35e; df, -, 

E. C. & S. 14528, tax, may, '14, $1; f, $1; 


$ 
T. S. 10227, tax, bal mar, 
d f, 40 


"14, $2.40; f, $2.40; 


B.M. P. beass, tax, apr, "14, $13.50; f, $13.50 
df, $13.5 i 

G. W. 3369, tax, ‘may, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
|} Pear 

H. S. 14543, tax, may, ‘14, $1.90; f, $1.90; df 
RRR earners at 

F.L. 24588, tax, may, 14, $1.80; f, $1.80; ‘af 
| Se ae 

F. a 12886, tax, f, m, acct a, ‘14, $1.45; 


$1.45; d f, $1.45 

R.R.S.H. & L. 14551, tax, may, 14, 55c;f, 55c; 
d f, 55c 

B. 13156, tax, ‘apr, "14, 35¢; f, 35c; df, 35c; 1-c 
assess to organize women workers, 7c 

G. W. A. 11407, tax, may, '14, ” 50; f, $1.50 


d f, $1.50.. inabeecun eke 
1.S. U. of A., tax, may, 14. 
I.L.G. W.U., tax, m, a, 


I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, t a a, '14, $120; 1-c 
assess to organize women workers, $80. . . 





$60 00 
22 50 

7 35 
10 00 


10 00 
16 40 


5 00 
24 75 
5 85 
1 20 
21 00 
2 55 
6 75 
1 80 
30 00 
3 00 
2 50 
5 00 


16 00 
2 30 


21 30 
2 50 


2 30 
1 05 


3 00 


7 20 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 























TAPS isa mild and gently acting REMEDIAL. LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for the Digestive Organs and upon 
a torpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults. 
Boxes, 10c, 25c, At Druggists, 


orien LAPS PHARMACAL CO. 

















50c, and $1. 
832 East 28d Street - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
i ee, ccumpsidaiesasadsbeseenaees $1 25 F. L. 14537, tax, apr, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, 
F. L. 12509, tax, mar, '14, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c. 2 85 Me nbsastibelsnekebeheaneee $6 75 
- C Fe Pea. 11431, tax, may, "14, $20; f, $20; df, Cc. L. U., Miami, Fla, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
ene Aaya: Se 60 00 i Mcncuensn nace dhslnens Geach eids 10 00 
F. L. 8533, tax, apr, '14, $2.90; f, $2.90; df, F. L. 14636, tax, apr, 4, $6; f, df, 18 00 
hr nis ica ea wieta cena enka ees 8 70 C. & S. W. 10184, tax, nA, "14, i 'ss. f, i BS; 
F. L. 14628, tax, may, ‘14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.... 6 00 QE, GADD: RG MMNIB STS, 2 oo cc ccc ccsteccces 5 92 
F. L. 12901, tax, apr, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4.... 12 00 Rhode Island S. F. of L., tax, jan, ‘14, to and 
S.C. & R. 10886, tax, may, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 15 00 ae dings n'eku Gein outneaed 5 00 
T. & L. A., Ottumwa, Iowa, tax, jan, '14, toand TT. C., Hillsboro, Ill, tax, f, m,a,’i4..... 2 50 
PE ME cc ccsveccsesceecesacee sence 5 00 TA Freeport, Ill, tax, jan, "14, to and ‘incl 
U. F. P- & S.H. T. & O. 14569, tax, may, ‘14, Pe, “Micisscesue 00 
fF “ § PPP 30 00 T. &L.C., London, Ont, Can, tax, sept, "13, to 
F. L. —_— tax, may, ‘14, $2.10; f, $2. 10; df, , and incl feb, ,. ; 500 
GR 6 30 ._L.C., Butler, Pa, tax, j, f, m,’ 14. 2 50 
M. ti 13073, tax, a, m, '14, $1.30; f, $1. 30; af, L P. E. U. of N.A., tax, m, a, "14 63 94 
Gp ARE CLT Rye Te II 1. A. of M., tax, dec, "13, j, f, m, "14 ,026 86 
F.L. 14381, tax, ba ldec, 13, 30c;df,30c...... T. & L. A., Pekin, Ill, tax, i m, @, '14, $2.50; 
F. L. 14381, tax, j, f, acct m, 14, 'B8c; f, 89c; df, 1 - a i 3 00 
88c; l-c assess to organize women workers, 10c 34, sup 3 00 
C. E. 12875, tax, may, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. F P. A. 344, sup 50 
J. W. 14494, tax, may, '14, $1.55; f, $1.55; df, C.M.1.U.of A., tax,j, acct f,'14 340 16 
Cit oti ct ibhdedsheeinsaead oe on 3 7s 2 7 a tax, may, ‘14, $i: 90; f, $1.90; df, 
F. L. 9993, tax, may, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. . 5 70 
N. B. of O. P., tax, m, a, m, j,'14 ; P. R: ir E. A. 12491, tax, may, '14, 60c; [, 60c; 
1. B. of P. M., tax, mar, '14. . df, 60c 1 80 
W.R. & R. W. 14565, Dh 65 a6-ctn0en6eenee? W. W. 12865, tax, may, "14, $2; , $2 6 00 
Tc ciccavavetecvessencecene F. L. 14653, tax, apr, '14, $1 se - it P% df, 
ee anne ad een scanheeeneenes $1.05 " 315 
C.L. U. » Marlboro, Mass, tax, nov, ‘13, to and S. W, 11095, tax, m,a,'14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
incl apr, — Tere l-c assess, 2 48 
C.L. U., Athol, Mass, tax, j, j,a,'14... S. W. 11095, Pinmretetemes women work - 
C. L. U., Kansas City, Kans, tax, jan, 14, to ers 08 
and inel oa "14... _— i. N. M. 10953, ‘tax, may, "14, $3.50; f, $3.50; 
F. & C. E. 14057, tax, may, '14, $1.05; f, d f, $3.50.... 10 50 
$1.05; rh Dis 3 E. I. 8705, tax, a, m, j, ‘14, $27.45: f, $27.45; 
P.S. T. A. 10303, tax, ‘may, "14, 35c; f, 35c; df, df, $27.45 82 35 
ite. pitiindtaeteawekes aeinekee B.S. & A. 12646, tax, may, "14, $5; 1, $5; df, 
I. B. M. +” a tax, a, m, "14, $3.60; f, $3.60; $5 ‘ 15 00 
ee a : 10 B. M. 10167, tax, may, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 3 00 
F.L.12670, tax, may, ‘14, 85c; f, 85c;df, 85c 2 B. P. 13167, tax, a, m, "14, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, 
N.P. 10952, tax, may, "14. 1 $2.20; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
F. L. 12750, tax, may, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 44c ee eS : 7 04 
$1.50; sup, $2. nei yep ier setae epee 7 W.D. 9088, Sane may, '14, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c 2 55 
F. L. 12648, tax, may, '14, ‘$2. 50; f, $2.50; df, Ge Middletown, Conn, tax, feb, '14, to 
Se sucka eiibetaetetaiainas an 7 and fel july, '14 5 00 
T.&L. > ~-Gantncts Ohio, tax, ds f, m, 14... 2 C., San Antonio, Tex, tax, jan, '14, to and 
T. & L. A., Aurora, ¥i tax, jan, '14, toand incl ‘incl dec, 14 10 00 
ty “M4 RN Ee at aes Calas tame T. A., Fort Worth, Tex, tax, jan, '14, to and 
os oo pice aan eet incl dec, ’ 10 00 
F. L. 12644, tax, may, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, G.H.T. & L. C., Aberdeen, Wash, tax, j, f, m, 
a ene dink a 14 250 
B. B. A., Mobile, Ala, ‘sup ae Florida S. F. of L., tax, jan, ‘14, to and incl dec, 
U.M. W. ENE, ae 14. ; 10 00 
Q.W.1.U.of N.A., = ee | eae A. A.of 1.8. & T. W., ton, j, fm," 14 138 00 
N.M. 12655, tax. bal m, a, m, j, "14, $1.65; f, Re ie Es Oe , tax, j.f, m,'14 682 72 
$1.65; df, $1.65; 1-c assess, 10c........... C O Young, Pendleton, Oreg, sup 50 
N. M. 12655, l-c assess to organize women F. L. 14646, tax, may, '14, 35c; '. 35e; df, 35c 1 05 
RENE i line allen en A a S. M. 11775, tax, bal m, a, m, '14, $1.33; f, 
C.S.of A. L. O. of A., tax, apr, '14....... $1.34; df, $1.33... PP ee A 4 00 
B. M. B. A. 14131, tax, bal a, m, j, ‘14, $8.20; F. L. 14220, tax, m, a, '14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c. . 2 10 
NU Dac oocate0s0ceceses© ose’ F. L. 14246, tax, may, '14, 70c;f, 70c; df, 70c.. 210 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 


or Mardwood 


Parquetry, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 





BADGES FOR LABOR DA 


Bastian Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


All our goods are 
strictly UNION MADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Badges, Buttons, Advertising Articles of Metal and Celluloid, Class Pins and Stationery 











zs. C F. 14546, tax, apr, 14, $5.15; f, $5.15; d f, 
5.15 
F. L. 14394, sup 
J. P. 138, sup 
26. C. L. C., Seattle and vicinity, Wash, tax, jan, 
= to | d incl june, ’ 
T.&L Peru, Ill, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
june, "a 
L. P. 12888, tax, m, a, '14, $3.55; f, $3.55; df, 
$3.55 aa 
S. T. B. & A. A. 11773, tax, apr, '14, $5.30; f, 
$5.30; d f, $5.30 


H. H. D_ 12889, tax, a, m, j,'14, $3.75; f, $3.75; 


df, $3.75; 1l-c assess to organize women work- 
ers, 25c a 
Cc. L.C., San Bernardino, Cal, tax, m, a, m, '14 
F.L 13062, tax, may, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
1.30 
B. P. 10175, tax, apr,'14, $5.30; f, $5.30; df, 
$5.30 
T.N. C.F., New York, N Y, sup 
, Sup 


I. B. of C. R. D.&W.P.W 
W.R.A. U. of A., tax, m, a, '14 
H.N. M. 10953, sup 
S. M. 9560, sup 
T.C., Mansfield, Ohio, tax, jan, 
june, . 
27. Wyo Ss. 


dec 
F. L. 
$7 
M. E. 14265, tax, apr, 
C. L. U., Sheboygan, Wis, tax, jan, 


incl june, 14 
» we Ee 


"14, to and incl 


F. of L., tax, jan, "14, to and incl 


14513, tax, mar, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, 
50 


14, $3; f, $3; df, $3.... 
14, to and 


tax, a, 


R. B.C C., Staten Island, N Y, 
m, j 

A. 14536, tax, j, f, m, a, '14, $4.20; f, $4.20; df, 
$4.20 

L. P. 14483, tax, may, 14, $2.55; f, $2.55; df, 


$2.55 


F. L. zoe, tax, m, a, m, '14, $3;f, $3; df, $3 
T. &L. m Louis, Mo, tax, feb, '14, to and 
incl YF oy : 

M. P. D. _ *\433; tax, may, '14, $3.55; f, 
$3.55; d f, $3.55 ‘ é 
7 14614, tax, apr, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 

1.50 
we 14370, tax, apr, ‘14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
1.3 


A. W. 14371, tax, m, a, 14, $4 F, $4; df, $4 


Q. W. I. U. of N.A., sup 
A. W. 11827, tax, j, f, m, a, 14, $9; f, $9; df, 
$9; sup, 50c 


N. P: 14650, tax, a apr, 14, 60c; 


sup, $1 
a Ege &L. aoe SD aia 


Re Oe Ee MD. cca ce 
Ss. W. 10833, = m, j, j, a "14, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
ns chee Ce ecea peheeanan : 
28. Mo s'F. of L., tax, feb, '14, to and incl jan, "15 
eo Pittsfield, Mass, tax, j, f, m, '14 
7.6. ‘14, to 


- F.C. Granite City, iil’ tax, jan, 

my incl dec, ’ 4 

U. T. & L. C., Dunkirk and vicinity, N Y, 
m, a, m, ‘1 

F. L. 8806, tax, a, m, 


"14, $11.90; f, $11.90; df, 





$15 


15 
23 
13 
146 


-— No N 
of ONE 


N 


° 


50 
50 
90 
90 
50 
OS 
67 
05 
00 
00 
00 


50 
00 


50 


2 60 


65 
00 


00 
65 
50 
05 


00 
50 


28. 


29. 





A ig Alin ain saad x tether een ieee $35 
F. L. 12968, tax, may, '14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 2 
A.W. D. & L. 10344, tax, may, '14, "$1: f, $1; 

df, $1 , ; 3 
S. T. M. 14539, tax, apr, 14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 3 
F. L. 14592, tax, a, m, "14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 

$1 Th sup, 5c 3 
C.L. , Paducah, Ky, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 

iin, "14 ; 5 
Cue , Worcester, Mass, tax, aug, '13, to and 

incl jan, "14 5 
T. F. 14558, tax, a, m, 14, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 

$1.20 3 
S. D. 12878, tax, apr, 14, $3 25; f, $3 25; if, 

$3.25 9 
P. E. 14388, tax, may, 14, $4.15; f, $4.15; df 

$4.15 z . 12 
U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, feb, 14, $10; f, $10; 

df, $10 30 
I. G. W. U. of A., tax, may, '14, $7.56; sup, $1 8 

. W. 1. U. of N. A. , sup 2 
S. M. 10342, tax, a, m, 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 

$1.50; sup, $21 ‘ 25 
arr 100 
I.S. & C. P. P. U. of N. A., tax, m, a, m, '14, 

$26.02; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 

_ $13.01. , 7 : 39 

L. 8033, tax, ‘may, 14, $4; f, $4; df, $4 12 
M. R. W. 14320, tax, may, "14, $1.70; f, $1.70; 

d " $1.70... 5 
Cc. L. , Wilmington, Del, tax, jan, "14, to and 

incl. dec, 14 10 
F. of T., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, tax, jan, 14, to 

- incl dec, "14. 10 
Cc Du Henderson, Ky, t ax, nov, ‘13, to and 

inet i Tt ctedecedk ssh bbekoene se 5 
F. of 7 Columbia, S C, tax, f, m, a, 14. 2 


C. L. U., Woodland, Me, tax, sept, '13, to and 
incl teb . : 5 
V. M. peeee, tax, may, "14, ee. 75; f, $1.75; 


df, $i. 
M. M. eT. Ww. 10263, tax, a, m, i, 14, $3.60; f, 


$3.60; d f, $3.60... 10 
B. P. f i623, tax, a, m, '14, $1. 95; f, $1.95; df, 
sheet 5 
B.S ait 11759, tax, may, "14, ‘$1. 25; f, $1.25; 
oS ha: 25 3 
P. 12435, tax, i, -_ m, 14, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
oa “$2.25. ‘ 6 
C. & W. 10968, tax, apr, "14, $7; f, $7; df, $7.. 21 


. 14272, tax, mar, '14, $2.75; f, $2.75; 
d f, $2. 75 RS et ee 8 
F. of W. H.S. T. 14658, tax, a, m, ‘14, $2.05; 'f, 


$2.05; d f, $2.05 sup, 20c nena bare 6 
T. & L. C., Poughkeepsie, N y, ‘sup. ' 
Met dhs RE ncccanscabecerceses ‘ 
7. “tb. C.. Fitzgerald, Ga, sup ievae 10 
T.&i ., Fitzgerald, Ga, tax, j,j,a, "14..... 2 
i ~ pepe taper ae ‘ 10 
Small supplies............ a eae Serer : 2 
Subscriptions Am Fgep........... er re 85 6 
Advertisements Am Frp....... ere 660 
Prommeme om bemds. . 1... ccc ccccccsccsces 145 

$129,404 
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ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 


HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


World’s Standard 





Stores and Agents in All Principal Cities 





GLEN COVE, N. Y. 











A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 








Carnrick’s |_| Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Invalids, and Dys- REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 


+. 
+? 











case before Supreme Court (1-c assess), Alton 








peptics :: +: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
EXPENSES 5. 8 ee TTT ee $1,856 00 
6. Or anizing expenses: G R Brunet, $48.30; 
1. May, "14, rent, T A Wickersham....... _ $467 50 xeorge Heatherton, $67.15; P J Smith, 
Salary, office employes, week ending may 21, $57.19; H C Diehl, $10..... 182 64 
14: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 7. Organizing expenses: C A Miles (i-c assess to 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; organize women workers), $30.39;C P Taylor, 
DL Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M $69.90; C O Young, $64.50 st ole 164 79 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H How- 8. Stamps: 200 3-c, $6; 300 4-c, $12; 300 5-c, $15; 
lin, $21; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, $16; 200 10-c, $20; PO 
$17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $23.75; Gs sine chet ouncdewade dan deleabeneee 81 00 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- Printing: "5,000 impressions, $5; honorable 
man, $17; E R Brownley, $15; W x: Ez- withdrawal cards, $16; 10,000 letterheads, 
dorf, $16; F E Wa seman, $14.2 M M $30; 10,000 letterheads, $30; 500 index cards, 
Connell (5% days), $12.84; S E Waalis. $18; $4.50; 6,000 2-c envelopes, $7.50; 4,000 pass 
E Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $15; E J words, $8; 10,000 endeavors, $30; 10,000 re- 
Tracy, $12.42; H KM ers, $16; G P Bos- port and order blanks, $30; 10,000 greetings, 
A $11;AE Knight, $15; E Rowley, et $30; The Trades Unionist................. 191 00 
M J Sugrue, $11; EM Stewart, $18; Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 57 00 
Dieterich, $16; M ey Ford, $15; MM Coston Salary, office employes, week endin may 9,’ 14: 
$10; R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10; J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, $10.. 634 23 $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Tr $25; DL 
Salary, week ending may 2, '14, F C “Thorne. . 30 00 Bradley, $18; FL Faber, $18; I'M Rodier, 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 $18; I M Lauber, $19.28;W H Howlin, = a 
2. Legislative expenses, E N Nockels........ 61 50 A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
Organizing expenses: P J Flannery, $30; GR Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S tackterd, 
Brunet, $30; Ed Brandon, $10; R C Fowler, $17; F K Carr, $15; CR Breneman, $17; E R 
See ee ED, TD. . ncn cccccccecctcce 90 00 Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $17.62; F E 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.......... —e 53 50 Waggaman, $16.34; M M Connell, $14; S E 
4. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $55.25; A W Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $18.72; S B 
Miller (1-c assess to organize women workers), Woolls (5 5-7 days), $14.33; EJ Tracy, $12; 
$30; Mary Kelleher (1-c assess to organize H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell (5 4-7 days), 
women workers), $37.15; P F Duffy, $42.50; $10.09; A E Knight, $15; E Rowley, $11; 
Hugh Frayne, $156.34; Alex Marks, $31; M J Sugrue, $11; E M Stewart, $18; E I 
Angel Trueba, $50.50; P J Zoretich, $11.10; Dieterich, $17.43; M R Ford, $15; M M 
George Heatherton, $41.60; John Tafelski, Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; L von 
$35.88; Michael Sotak, $35.38; George Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; J] McDonald, 
Selepets, $11.46; J L a. $68. 49; H L A 00%noe 5an6eends brainer ea nersee 640 06 
Eichelberger, $50.98; C J Folsom, $44.2 29; Salary, week ending may 9, 14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 
TH Flynn, $77.08; s A Conboy (1-c assess to Or anizing expenses: J A Short, $58; J B Dale, 
organize women workers), $28.50; William $37.20 C J Folsom, $47.95; David Krey- 
Collins (1-c assess to organize women work- ling, “319.66 a nim tele ileal 162 81 
ers), $42.40; T J Reagan (1-c assess to organ- Legislative expenses: J P Egan, ees 50; EN 
ize women workers), $27.35; Jesse Walker Nockels, $63.05; A E Holder, $59. 176 15 
(l-c assess to organize women workers), 9. Organizing expenses: Geo eeorten, $52. 60; 
$27. oy Joseph Tylkoff, $58.50; E T Flood, Santiago Iglesias, $38.50;W R Boyer, $15.15; 
ep 5 JRA re pena iar . 1,013 69 D N Ferguson, $20; AA ‘Silva, $20.. 146 25 
5. wien WOE COI ive cccccneceses 23 94 11. Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $115.69; 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co.............. 39 50 A W Miller (1-c assess to organize women 
tering work, Geo W Flather...... 28 90 workers), $30; B F McIntyre (1-c assess to 
Stamps: 6,000 I-c, $60; 3,000 2-c, $60; P oO organize women workers), $34; Henry 
i ciate ae tet ca aay 120 00 Streifler, $49.83; Joseph Tylkoff, $63.50;S A 
Organizing expenses: O A Cone, $22.84; H T Conboy (1-c assess to organize women work - 
Keatimg, $76.85; Henry Streifler, $56.54; ers), $29.56; Mary Kelleher (1-c assess to or- 
L T Romanoli, $10; Cal Wyatt, $58.45; anize women workers), $36.70; E T Flood, 
F H McCarthy, $93.90; J E Roach, $63.65; 1.40; L T Romanoli, $10; Jesse Walker 
Edmond Sicard (l-c assess to organize wo- (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
men wale, $34.80; B F McIntyre (l-c $28.07; Alexander Marks, $30; T H Flynn, 
assess to organize women workers), $17.50; $60.20; P J Zoretich, $11.10; Michael Sotak, 
B F McIntyre (1-c assess to organize women $35.70; Geo Selepets, $12.30; John Tafelski, 
workers), 3. 30; Robert Winthrop, $10; $36.10; J L. Lewis, $84.87; H L, Eichelberger, 
E W Bock F McMahon (1-c assess $84.38; P F Duffy, $43; Wm Collins (1-c as- 
OWWw 5 Mekeieecdcanueeentoudas 538 43 sess to organize women workers), $42.80; 
sasionel services, re argument of contempt T F McMahon (1-c assess to organize women 
workers), $36.35; O A Cone, $45.63........ 971 18 
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MANSELL F. ‘MILLS 


- WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


secured or fee returned. Send model or description 
of invention for advice as to patentability. 
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. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses, G R Brunet... . 


. Commissions on advertising contracts for the 


SOME GF GOR, OG 2 ccccczecvenccnscesece 
A Flett, $61.85; i 5 
Roach, $70.78; H Keating, $64.90; F 
McCarthy, $54. 67; Edmond Sicard (1-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $35.20; An- 
gel Trueba, $57.90; T J Reagan (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $27.95; P J Smith, 
$55.30; Cal Wyatt, $59.36 


Strike benefits to tobacco tag 12722, for 
six weeks, ending mar 19, 26, and 
apr 2, 9, "14, Maria Rodrigues, pres, and 


Patricia Rodrigues, secy 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 


. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 


Organizing expenses: C A Miles (1-c assess to or 
anize women workers), $33.44; J B Dale, 


).80 A oe ; ‘ 
Storage from jan 26, '14, to may 26, '14, $24; 
drayage, 2.50; Merchants Transfer & 

Pr. os. nosencbetasgesneeses 


. Salary, office employes, week ending may 16,'14 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning. 
25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
ER Brownley, $20.36; W von Ezdorf, $16; 
F E Waggaman, $16.42; M M Connell, $16; 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $18.75; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 
$16; G P Boswell, $11; A E Knight, $15; E 
Rowley, $11.54; M J Sugrue, $11; E M 
Stewart, $18; E L Dieterich, $16.57; M R 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11.90; R M Pur- 
cell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10.25; A D Cecil, 
$12; J McDonald, $10............... ; 
Salary, week ending may 16, 14, F Cc Thorne. ‘ 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Organizing expenses 1 mene ae | $47.50; 
C P Taylor, $67.88 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 
Contribution to AM Fgp, Thomas Reece 
— attending E C meeting, Washington, 
2 C, John B Lennon, $66; James Duncan, 
$128.30; James O'Connell, $48; Jos F 
Valentine, $125; J R Alpine, $95.65; H B Per- 
ham, $131; Frank Duffy, $125. 95; Frank 
Morrison, $12 
Office furniture (organizing expenses), Franklin 
Office Furniture co 
One Roberts rules of order, C ‘C Purcell. 


- Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $50. 90; TF 


McMahon (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $36.75; M Kelleher (i-c assess to or- 
anize women workers), $35.45; T H Flynn, 
$68. 20; A W Miller (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), $30; A Trueba, $51.94; C A 
Miles (1-c assess to organize women workers), 
$39.80; B F McIntyre (1-c assess to organize 
women workers), $47.10; J Walker (1-c assess 
to organize women workers), $28.22; J Tyl- 
koff, $65.40; J Tafelski, $34.98; P J Zoretich, 
$18.40; S A Conboy(|-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), $32; W Collins (l-c assess to 
organize women workers), $43.10; G Selepets, 
$12.60; M Sotak, $25.10; J Lewis, $83.70; 
P F Duffy, $42.15; A Marks, $30; C J Fol- 
som, $50.85; r: Frayne, $120.05; R E An- 
derson, $10; Geo Blackwelder, $10; EV 
Wood $10; E V Wood, $10 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept. . 
Balance on frame for U S map, A P Harris & co 
Organizing expenses: E Sicard (1-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers), $34.20; T J Reagan 


$2,552 50 
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216 00 
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57 00 
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30 55 
60 


986 69 
93 48 
17 50 
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(l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$25.75; E Roach, $61.35; Cal Wyatt, 
$59.15; F H McCarthy, $64.50; H L Eichel- 
berger, $73.85; H Streifler, — JA Flett, 
$58.15; H T Keating, $63.70. . 
Commissions on advertising contracts for the 
month of mar, '14 
Organising expenses, J E Toone... . 
5,000 1-c stamps, P O dept aes ‘ 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; C O 
Young, $62.75; J A Short, $84.65; E N Nock- 
els, $84.75; J AShort, $88.15;O A Cone, 
$55.86; P J Smith, $52.13; Santiago Igle- 
sias, $38.50; G R Brunet, $60.90 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; Grant 
Hamilton, $57 
Organizing expenses: 
D Kreyling, $21.34 
Printing weekly news letter of may 
Washington Herald co 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 


P Sharrenburg, $24.50; 
The 


sastpeats va 


Repairing and ne office furniture, P J 
Ei cecduatverseesesensés . 
Printing weekly news letter of may 9," 14, The 


Washington Herald co : 

1 coupon book for 12 t pewriter ribbons , $5; 6 
typewriter ribbons, ds 50; 20 reams of letter 
paper, $15; Remington Typewriter co 

1,000 blank address plates, Montague Mailing 
Machinery co 

Printing weekly news letter of may 16, '14, The 
Washington Herald co 

5 lb nails, 25c; | hammer, 60c; 
20c; Louis Hartig 

Binding 1 vol weekly news letter, A Zichtl & co 

One picture frame to order and expressage, G H 
Cooper Ae 

3 typewriter ribbons, $3; 1,000 mailing tubes, 
$4: Underwood Typewriter co. . 

One set desk ween The Ohner Typewriter co 

Ice, T J Nash 

1 qr stencils, $3.50; RP 
Andrews Paper co 

Freight and drayage, 
Storage co 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co. . 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Electrical work, E F Brcoks co ; 

Salary, office + 14 week ending may 23,14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; J E Giles, $25; D L Bradley, $18; FL 
Faber, ’18; 1M Rodier, $18;I M Lauber, $18 
W H Howlin, $21;AE Hawkins, $16; G A 
Bowsell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, Bt F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, $19. de: WwW 
von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; MM 
conn $16;S E Woolls, $18; EC Howard, 

; S B Woolls, $18.20; E. J Tracy, $12; 
it K Myers, $17.90; G P Boswell, $12; A E 
Knight, $15; E Rowley, onl M J Sugrue, 
$12; E M Stewart, $18; E L Dieterich, $16; 
M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11.67; R M 
ant} $10; L von Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, 

2; J McDonald, $10.........-ceeee: : 

Sebuy week ending may 23, 14, F C Thorne 

12 purple ribbons, Montague Mailing Machin- 
ery co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co... 

Supplies: 4% gross No. 314 pencils, $2.25; 
25 folders, 20c; 4% Ib No. 19 bands, $1.25; 
1 ink eradicator, 25c; 2 ink eradicators, 
50c; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 3 T vertical 
transfer cases, $7.20; 3 B vertical transfer 
cases, $7.20; 24 M vertical transfer cases, 


1 screw driver, 


1 bottle dermax, 25c; 


Merchants Transfer & 


$57.60; 12 ruled pads, $1; 50 letter 
guides, 75c; 1 special bookkeeper’s foun- 
tain pen, $4; 1 gross pens, $1.50; 10 lbs 





1,328 


$497 62 
80 
50 00 


547 69 
110 
45 
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7 08 
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50 YEARS 


OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
POPULARITY HAVE CROWNED 
THE INFALLIBLE REPUTATION OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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25. Organizing expenses: 








rubber bands, $25; 1 Ib peris, 60c; 1 gross 
green blotters, 50c; 25,000 Niagara clips, 
$18.75; 500 letter folders, $3; 1 set letter 
guides, 35c; 6 dozen Tosco note books, $2.50; 
6 balls twine, 84c; 44 gross typewriter erasers, 
$5; | fountain pen, $5; 6 dozen stenographers 
note books, $2.50; 2,000 manila paper, 
$1.50; 12 ruby erasers, 50c;3 quarts mucilage, 
$2.25; 4,000 sheets paraffine paper, $3; 2 
boxes Tosco carbon paper, $5; 1 set alpha 
guides, $4; 1 quart red ink, $1.25; 500 
heavy blue folders, $1.50; 50 letter copying 
books, $87.50; 3 perpetual calendars, 30c; 
} dozen ruled pads, $1; 1 ink eradicator, 
2Se; 1 journal, $1; 1 telephone arm and 
extension, $5.50; | quart red ink, $1.25; 
1 gross assorted pencils, $4.25; i Tepes < & 
Office Supply co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. : 

Organizing expenses, J Fitzpatrick. . oeee 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder....... a 

Printing regular edition of may, '14, Am Frp, 
The Law Reporter Printing co... 

Printing may, ‘14, Am Fep for local unions, 
The Law Reporter Printing co. . 

Fee, m 0,30c; newspapers and magazines, ‘$2. 84; 
freight and expressage, $3.40; one book, 
matches, 40c; 6 congressional records, ae: 
office key, 35c; o due, $2.09; hauling 
and drayage, 35 car tickets, $11.75; 

Giles. . . seed cenes 

Organizing expenses, ‘CP Taylor . 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

6 copying cloths, 38c; 1 qr stencils, $3.50; R P 
Andrews Paper co... 

Salary, office employe, week ‘ending may 23,14 
waontiom), 1, A Gterme........cscescccees 

One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy . 

J A Short, $67. 60; E T 

Flood, $50.20; H Streifler, $60.89; P J 

Zoretich, $16.40; M Sotak, $38.46; J Tylkofi, 

$58.50; A Raynor, $35.10; F H McCarthy, 

$64.09: HL Eichelberger, $66.48; T H 
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28. 


Balance on hand April 30, 1914 


Flynn, $58.70; P F Duffy, $43.45; H Frayne, 
$115.25; J L Lewis, $77.69; J Tafelski, $35.56 

Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
women workers); M Kelleher, $37.30; T F 
McMahon, $37.15; A W Miller, $30; J 
Walker, $28.25; S A Conboy, $26.79; B F 
McIntyre, $44.40; T J Reagan, ous a8; WwW 
Sy MD. oavcde cncsbas : 

Organizing expenses: L . Romanoli, $10; J A 
Flett, $58.20: H T Keating, $60.80; J E 
Roach, $72.44; Cal Wyatt, $59.89; Angel 
Trueba, $59.75: Edmond Sicard (l-c assess 
to organize women workers), $35.50 


. Organizing expenses: P J Smith, $52.18; O A 


Cone, $51.36; Santiago Iglesias, $38.50. . . 

Pres Gompers annual dues to Natl Economic 
League, Harvey S Chase, treas.... 

Expenses for month of may, '14, Saml Gompers, 
i <x sobudd eine ntiiied inde Aue aed 

Salary ,office employes, week ending may 30,'14 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
$17; ER Bt $15; W von Ezdorf, 
$16.57; F E Waggaman, $15.71; M M Con- 
nell, $15; s bf oolls, $18; E C Howard, 
$17.60; S B Woolls, $18.20; E J Tracy, 
$12; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell (5 days), 
$10; A E Knight (5 days), $12.50; E Rowley, 
$11.49; M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; 
E L Dieterich, $16; M R Ford (5 days), 
$12.50; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, . 
L von Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, $12; J 
McDonald, $10. . : ; 

Salary, week ending may 30, '14, F C Thorne 

Appropriation to the Natl Womens Trade Un- 
ion League for apr, '14, S M Franklin, -_- 
treas.. ° P 

Organizing expenses, Ss Southeimer. 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Per capita tax to — label trades dept, A F of 
L for j, f, m, a, '14, T F Tracy, secy-treas 

Printing: 2,500 RNA, $6.75; 200 circulars, 
$5.25; 200 circulars, $6.25; 100 sheets type- 
writer paper, 35c; 1,000 circulars, $16.75; 
4,000 receipt blanks, $25.80; 1,000 blanks, 
$7.75; 2,000 envelopes, $2.75; 5,000 letter- 
heads, $17.50; Law Reporter Printing co 

6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept. . 

Cab hire (legislative expenses), Barnett Bros 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63.50; J B 
Dale, $20 

Postage on weekly news letter, P O dept 

Postage on Am Frp, P O dept 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

a —y ue H B Woodrow, $10; C P 
ahey, $ 


. Expenses o’ to ’ Philadelphia and return, 


addressing mass-meeting of printing trades, 
Frank Morrison, secy 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles (l-c assess to 
organize women workers), $30.78; ¢ P baad 
lor, $69.85; G R Brunet, $30...... _ 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 


$788 37 


273 29 


356 58 
142 04 

5 00 
115 30 


635 57 
30 00 


150 00 
18 00 
57 00 


17 84 


130 63 


51 50 


4 28 


Total : $24,848 28 


RECAPITULATION 


FRANK MORRISON, 


$105,098 O1 


Receipts for month of May, 1914 24,306 88 
. err $129,404 89 
Expenses for month of May, 1914. . 24,848 28 
Balance on hand May 31, 1914 . $104,556 61 
In general fund. $11,106 14 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions . 93, 450 47 
Total..... +“ — $104,; 556 61 


Secretary, A. F. of 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


& 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


oa 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 














Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


PERFECT FITTING 


wt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


nal 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 





F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in aaatet 






THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





Hf your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. Zenstoy 


Brown Race, \eoveerm. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





TRADE-MARE 







































If you cannot get these si 
from your local dealer or 


Insist 





through 





our agent in your section, on receipt on 
of money we will mail them to you ° 
free of charge. having 








Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 per dos. 
aad “ Lisle Thread + S00" * them 
“ © Cashmere + S300" * 








All Staple Colors, Fine Cotten, black, tan and 
white leet. - + + $1.50 per doz. 
Heavy Cotton, blackandian $158" “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and (an $3.00 doz. 
“ Cashmere - + «+ $300” 
~ Fine Cotton, iablackh + S158 ~ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills a 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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CHR. 


Maerzen 


HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Senate 


Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bo’ © :s - $1.75 
Botile rebate 50 cents 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 


and 


Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St. N. W. Washington, D. C, 














The “WASaOR TE 
Paper Fastener 


Q ras, =. A 
Pat | i bres boxes of 50 & 100 each. 


Your Stationer, ‘2 20¢. Send 10¢ 


Yearly Sale Over 100 Million 
Booklet of our 3 ““O.K.”" office necessities 
Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


fa HE O. K. MPG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 




















Ask for the Button - 
on your Overalls that will not 
Pull Off in the Laundry 


wv 


Write for Samples 
to Show Your Dealer 


RY 


“Our Fastener’’ 


MADE BY 


Universal Button Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 























pense 






(onewerr aT 


) 


Se 


= 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 
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Are You True To Yourself? 








Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION if 


LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 





It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


family. 
* y 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANC 


UNITE? ede CARMEN 
ws 9) 


ALGSTERED 


WASLINIACY| 


1041144 




















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 








04114 














The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 





UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 





” 





ad New York 








———— 





























AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Joel B. Frazier 


Whiskey 


kvery swallow 
makes a friend 





DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 


BONNIE BROS., 


Incorporated 














LOUISVILLE . . KENTUCKY 


BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢50¢ & $190 Bottles: 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 





























Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 $3 





Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 











NO STRINGS 
Onthe QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and 
inspected, and we guarantee them to be absolutely sat- 
isfactory. If, at any time, they fail to perform their work 
or are unsatisfactory for any reason whatever, we will re- 
place them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to 
give pliers away. We know what a Utica will do and how 
it will do it. That’s why it’s called The Quality Line. 


(Vtica Pliers are UNION MADE) 
Write for Plier Pointers. It’s Free 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


N the care of plants, that advice which you 
have heard in numerous other instances 
applies equally well: ‘When in doubt, use 
Ivory Soap.” And the reasons are the same. 

Because of its purity, mildness and freedom 
from alkali, there is no soap safer than Ivory. 
It can be used wherever water can be used. 
And its purity has the additional value of giving 
it strong insecticidal properties, thus making it 
not only an ideal cleanser for the tenderest 
plants but a safeguard against plant pests 
as well. 

The directions below should give you excel- 

lent results. They are followed by plant lovers 
everywhere. 




















Ist. To keep the feoves clean: Wagh once a week with 
a weak suds of Ivory Soap and lukewarm water, applying 
with a sponge or yooh cloth 

2nd. To guard against ineccts: ay stems and leaves once 
a month yt i Oe a enpice made by 
bye half a =s of Ivory Trory Soap shaved fine in a quart 

of boiling water and Cit four gallons of cold water. 
Avoly with whisk broom, a AE or watering can, then 
with clear water a half-hour * 
> To | keep the roots fre rg amt worms and bugs: 
re ‘ound the base of he plant the Ivory Soap suds 
laundry or dishpan. 


g IVORY SOAP - - - . vm -- + + 99%% PURE 




















